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FRENCH INDUSTRIALISTS IN THE RUHR 


WE print this week a Radical-So- 
cialist version of the relations of the 
Comité des Forges with the Ruhr oc- 
cupation. Rumor has it that the 
Comité and President Millerand drove 
Poincaré into the Ruhr against the 
Premier’s better judgment, but that 
after a few weeks’ experience they 
thought better of the move, and at- 
tempted to have it reversed. How- 
ever, Poincaré declined to play the 
scapegoat for this erroneous manceuvre 
and refuses to budge from the policy 
now adopted. The gloomy address of 
M. de Wendel, referred to in the ar- 
ticle, pointed out that between Jan- 
uary 15 and March 15 twenty-seven 
out of forty blast furnaces on the 
Moselle had been extinguished, and 
though coke deliveries from the Ruhr 
were increasing, costly American and 
English coke must still be purchased 
in large quantities. The result was 
that the deficit in the metal-worhiug 
and mine industries of the Moselle 
was as great as the total military ex- 
penditure caused by the Ruhr occupa- 
tion. He wanted something done ‘to 
guarantee the regularity of these 
(fuel) deliveries by facilitating the 


restoration of normal direct relations. 


between eastern France and West- 
phalia, and ensuring the exchange of 
natural products between the two 
territories.’ 

Replying to the suggestion of the 
British Government that the Council of 
the League of Nations appoint a com- 
mission to inquire into the Saar admin- 
istration, M. Poincaré has stated, in an 
official reply, that the Council of the 
League of Nations has no power to take 
such steps as are proposed. Comment- 
ing upon the proposed inquiry, Le 
Temps says: — 


It is evident that an international inquiry 
started in the Saar as a result of a campaign 
against France will encourage the enemies 
of France and simultaneously destroy the 
authority of the Governing Commission. 
How will the League of Nations provide for 
the uninterrupted exploitation of the mines? 
Will it suggest the remedy tried at Vilna, 
where they sent a detachment of Spanish 
troops via Switzerland, and the envoys of 
the League of Nations were received with a 
shower of rotten eggs? Do people imagine 
that France will permit her rights to be 
thus ignored? Does the world fancy that 
we shall allow a nest of trouble at our very 
doors, between our frontier and the Rhine 
countries that our soldiers hold? In the 
interests of the League and the interests of 
general peace, it would be wise to drop this 


. project of an investigation. 
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CHINESE SELF-DIAGNOSIS 


Ku Hune-Mine, whose disquisitions 
upon Chinese spiritual and_ political 
problems have already received atten- 
tion in the Living Age, contributes an 
article to the North China Standard, 
apropos of the recent bandit outrages. 
He seems to approve of the bandits’ 
action. All the indignation meetings 
of China’s Chambers of Commerce, and 
students’ parades, and boycotts, and 
‘other activities of foreign-aping patri- 
ots have been of no avail against the 
make-believe Government — the for- 
eign-loan-making machine which calls 
itself the Government of Peking.’ At 
last, this Chinese scholar tells us, ‘the 
real people of China — the heroes of 
Chinese romance, the Shantung hsiang 
ma, as they are known in China from 
time immemorial — have risen up to 
do what foreigners and the foreign 
public press have been saying should 
be done — namely, put an end to the 
make-believe, corrupt Government in 
Peking.’ But now that somebody has 
acted, the treaty-port gentlemen raise 
cries of horror, ‘ because, forsooth, some 
treaty-port ladies have been forced to 
do a little fox-trot barefooted over the 
rocky hills of Shantung.’ Elsewhere in 
this article Ku Hung-Ming says: — 


Finally, as it was said of the Government 
in France before the Revolution that it was 
a despotism tempered by epigrams, so, I 
want to tell foreigners here, the Govern- 
ment in China is a despotism tempered by 
banditry. In other words, the only true 
legitimate and effective means of putting 
down a bad rotten Government in China is 
not by constitution-making, convocation of 
parliament, but by banditry. Therefore if 
foreigners in China will stop howling, be a 
little patient and considerate, not insisting 
too much upon their rights — these heroes 
of Chinese romance, the Shantung hsiang 
ma or bandits, will perhaps in the end 
succeed in bringing about a new and better 
Government ini this country. 


The Peking correspondent of Kdl- 
nische Zeitung reports that everyone in 
China is talking of next summer’s civil 
war as confidently as a Rhenish peas- 
ant talks of the next vintage. He con- 
siders General Feng Yu-hsiang a 
coming man, and gives this curious 
account of his alleged break with 
Marshal Wu Pei-fu, whom he supported 
against Chang Tso-lin in last summer’s 
civil war. It seems that Marshal Wu 
Pei-fu was having a great birthday 
celebration. His entire camp was en 
féte. Such observances are always im- 
portant in China, and in case of promi- 
nent leaders are the occasion for 
political demonstrations and the laying 
of political plans. Wu Pei-fu is a ‘lover 
of good liquor.’ His Christian lieuten- 
ant, General Feng Yu-hsiang, is a total 
abstainer and a prohibitionist. Indeed, 
his army of roundhead followers is as 
white-ribbon as himself. Among the 
gifts to the Marshal were naturally 


many cases of wine, and especially of 
Chinese spirits distilled from rice. 
When these were opened at the Mar- 
shal’s birthday banquet, it was dis- 
covered that the offering from the 


Christian General contained good 
spring water. This caused some irrita- 
tion, and, added to other differences, 
has made the two leaders enemies. 


+ 
IS GERMANY EXPORTING CAPITAL? 


IN connection with the article, ‘How 
Germany Evades Reparations,’ in our 
issue of June 16, it ought to be men- 
tioned that Professor Gustav Cassel, 
probably the best-known Scandinavian 
economist, who has been an expert 
adviser in the Reparations negotia- 
tions, recently dealt with this question 
in an article in the Svenska Dagbladet. 
He denies that there has been a large 
export of real capital from Germany, 
basing this conclusion upon a quantita- 
tive study of exports and imports cor- 
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reeted from the statistics of other 
countries as to their trade with Ger- 
many. 

For instance, during the period 
between Germany’s first Reparations 
payments and September, 1922, Ameri- 
can trade statistics show a surplus of 
$770,000,000 in exports to Germany 
over imports from Germany. The 
Professor believes, on the basis of a 
study of the foreign-trade returns of 
other countries, that this deficit could 
not have been counterbalanced by an 
excess of German exports to other parts 
of the world. There have been large 
sales of German marks and foreigners 
have bought large quantities of Ger- 
man securities for marks. The two 
transactions are so involved that it is 
impossible to disassociate them and 
guarantee that the same amount is not 
being calculated twice over, ‘once in 
the purchase of marks, and again when 
the marks were exchanged for German 
securities.’ 

‘In any case,’ says Professor Cassel, 
‘Germany’s payments on Reparations 
and her deficit on foreign trade would 
easily wipe out any capital accumulated 
abroad by such means as these. The 
quotations of German shares do not 
indicate that her big companies have 
hidden reserves abroad. The small 
dividends they have distributed go to 
strengthen this conclusion.’ 


+ 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN POLAND 


Tue last parliamentary elections in 
Poland placed at the head of the State 
two Presidents in succession friendly 
to Marshal Pilsudski, and a Cabinet 
representing a coalition of the Left and 
the so-called ‘nationalities’ — the Ger- 
man and other non-Polish electorate. 
Negotiations between the various par- 
ties making up the opposition to this 
Cabinet have been under way for 
several months, and have resulted in a 


coalition of the Right with Witos, the 
leader of the peasants, who now be- 
comes Premier. 

L’Europe Nouvelle speaks of the new 
Cabinet as being composed of ‘men in 
the blouse’ — that is, peasants. It 
contains none of the old _ leaders. 
Paderewski, Korfanty, Dmovski, and 
the grand seigneurs and princes of the 
Church are absent. The retention of 
the former Finance Minister, Ladislas 
Grabski, in the new Cabinet is thought 
to mean that the present Government 
will make no change in the financial 
policy of its predecessor. 

The formation of this Cabinet is a 
defeat for Marshal Pilsudski and his 
personal adherents, who have retired 
from official life. Some claim that the 
new Government will be less favorable 
to the national minorities, especially 
the Germans, than its predecessor; but 
the fact that Witos has a precarious 
majority and will presumably be 
forced to negotiate from time to time 
with certain groups of his opponents 
in order to prevent the overthrow of 
his Ministry, makes it unlikely that he 
will incur unnecessary enmities. The 
Peasant Party and the Right are by no 
means in accord over land policies. 
Witos wishes to subdivide the great 
estates, but his Conservative associates 
are bitterly opposed to such a measure. 
No marked change of foreign policy is 
predicted. Pilsudski was rated an ir- 
reconcilable enemy of Russia, and the 
Conservatives in the present Ministry 
are perhaps more hostile to Germany 
than their predecessors. Witos said 
in his policy speech, ‘Germany is a 
greater danger for Poland than Russia 
is.’ 

Pilsudski’s retirement lends excep- 
tional dramatic interest to this Cabinet 
crisis. Dziennik Poznanski, an anti- 
Pilsudski journal, speaks of this as 
‘the close of an epoch,’ and says of that 
General: — 











He was the typical Polish irredentist of 
1848 and insurgent of 1863, who identified 
the interests of Poland with those of the 
Central Powers. This complex of political 
and social ideals colored the psyche of this 
erratic man, who took naturally to con- 
spiracy and autocracy, and pursued his 
aims with inflexible persistence. It is the 
greatest riddle of our history how a man 
who had fought on the side of the Central 
Powers, and was a representative of Ger- 
man and Austrian sympathies in Poland, 
came to be made the head of the Polish 
nation after the defeat of the Central 
Powers. 


Kurier Lvovski prophesies a short 
life for the Witos Cabinet, because it is 
made up of irreconcilable elements. 
The Social-Democratic Robotnik fears 
for the Polish army, where unrestrained 
chauvinism is likely to have free play, 
and concludes, ‘Poland has Witos to 
thank for a new trial imposed upon 
her.’ 

Poland has been disturbed by a 
series of dynamite outrages, beginning 
late in April with the explosion of a 
bomb in the residence of the-Rector of 
Cracow University, and culminating 
with a similar explosion a month later 
in the buildings of Warsaw University, 
where an aged professor was killed. 
During the interval two other bombs 
were exploded in Cracow, in the head- 
quarters of a Jewish Socialist Society, 
and in the editorial offices of a Jewish 
newspaper. The premises of the Butch- 
ers’ Union in Lodz and the editorial 
offices of the Democratic Kurier Polski 
in Warsaw were also blown up. These 
attacks are supposed to be directed 
particularly against the Jews. Those 
in the universities are attributed to 
anti-Semite students, who wish to en- 
force the numerus clausus, limiting the 
number of Jews admitted to university 
courses or positions in the faculty. A 
Warsaw correspondent in the Berlin 
pro-Bolshevist daily, Nakanune, claims 
that half of the laboring class of Po- 
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land and 90 per cent of the Jewish 
wage-earners have ‘P. O.’ stamped on 
their passports, indicating that they 
are considered suspicious characters. 


+ 
POLITE JAPAN 


ExtTRAVAGANCEs of Oriental polite- 
ness are sometimes taken humorously 
by their modernized recipients in 
Japan. When Prince Kuni and his 
family were fishing recently in the 
famous pond of the Ritsurin Koen, the 
Prince twice lost his fish, which strug- 
gled so violently as to break the line. 
The local Governor, who was in at- 
tendance, exclaimed apologetically 
against the impoliteness of his pro- 
vincial fish, whereupon the Prince and 
his family laughed heartily. 

Another anecdote, this time of 
Occidental politeness, is going the 
rounds of the Japanese press, to the 
advantage of the country’s recent 
enemies. A German resident of Tokyo’ 
had the misfortune to run down a little 
girl with his motor-car, causing her 
painful injuries. After taking the child 
to the nearest hospital and securing 
treatment for her, the German drove to 
the house of the father, offered his 
apologies, and then reported thé mat- 
ter to the police. The police, with the 
officiousness that characterizes them in 
Japan, sent for the father of the girl and 
asked him what compensation he 
wished. The father said that it was 
through his own fault that the child 
was injured, as she should not have 
been on the street unattended, and the 
incident seems to have ended with 
general apologies all around. 


+ 
HOME FRANCHISE FOR EMIGRANTS 
AccorpinG to La Tribuna, one sixth 
of the population of Italy resides out- 
side the limits of the kingdom. What 
political rights are they to enjoy in 
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their mother country? Four schemes 
are proposed: that they be allowed to 
vote for members of parliament in the 
election district from which they came; 
that a permanent Emigrants’ Council 
be established in Italy; that emigrants 
be allowed to have their own distinct 
representatives in the Italian Parlia- 
ment while residing abroad; that a 
special government body, consisting of 
delegates of Italian emigrants, shall 
meet periodically at Rome to deal with 
their interests. 

Of these four proposals the plan to 
provide for taking the vote of emi- 
grants in parliamentary elections — 
somewhat in the same way that the 
soldiers’ vote, for instance, has been at 
times taken in the United States — 
seems to have the strongest support. 

This would not only satisfy a strong and 
justified sentiment of our fellow country- 
men abroad, but it would strengthen the tie 
between them and their motherland, and 


enable them to contribute to the social 
renaissance at home. 


Constitutional obstacles stand in 
the way of this suggestion, which has 
been under consideration periodically 
for several years; but according to La 
Tribuna, it is legally practicable. 

Spanish immigrants in South Amer- 
ica have been agitating for the right to 
send representatives to the Spanish 
Parliament ever since 1915, when the 
project was first broached in Buenos 
Aires. Heraldo de Madrid points out 
that such a privilege would require an 
amendment, not only of the Spanish 
constitution, but of the constitution of 
each of the American republics where 
this right was granted. It very sensibly 
observes that even in the unlikely case 
that Spain was willing to make this 
change, no Spanish-American country 
would do so. 

Indeed, the South American press 
complains even now that Spanish im- 
migrants, especially those from insur- 


gent Catalonia, the Basque Provinces, 
and Galicia, — who constitute a ma- 
jority, — bring their local discords to 
their new home and continue to agitate 
in Spanish America the respective 
claims of nationalism and regionalism 
in Spain itself. 

Spaniards, who have settled in Mex- 
ico in large numbers, have invested 
their savings in land in that country to 
a greater extent than other European 
immigrants. Consequently they have 
suffered exceptionally from the con- 
fiscations that have accompanied the 
revolution. Instead of appealing to 
Spain for protection, they have formed 
societies in several states and held a 
joint convention, which recommended 
that Spanish landholders in Mexico 
become naturalized citizens of the 
United States, ‘in the belief that the 
property of American citizens has been 
shown more consideration than other 
property in administering the present 


agrarian laws.’ 
+ 


MINOR NOTES 


Sport for sport’s sake is not the 
motto of German athletes. Histori- 
cally physical training has been asso- 
ciated with political movements in 
their country. That this is to continue 
to be true—at least in theory — is 
indicated by a recent article in the 
German student publication, Deutsche 
Corpszeitung: — 

We do not preach athletics for their own 
sake, but with the higher thought ever in 
mind that they prepare our young people 
to serve the Fatherland. We do not play 
football for the sake of football. We do not 
run and swim in order to make a certain 
record. We do not exercise and harden our 
bodies for the sole purpose of enjoying 
health. Our aim is to possess strong and 
healthy bodies for the sake of something 
higher, holier — for a grand ideal. It is the 
duty of our trainers and leaders in athletics 
to drill into the minds of our athletes of 
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both sexes, of our sportsmen, of all our 
youth, of every man and woman in the 
German nation, this holy purpose, this 
ideal of national greatness, and unity, and 
racial vigor. Such must be the task of the 
officers of our great organizations, of our 
national and local leaders in every field of 


sport. 


Tue following note from a Sofia 
paper is suggestive as illustrating the 
processes at work among the Slavic 
people of southeastern Europe: — 


Friday the thirteenth, the first social 
reunion of the Czecho-Bulgarian Society 
occurred at Sofia. The hall was filled by a 
select company of Czechoslovak residents 
and other prominent people. . .. The 
guests were favored with several numbers 
of music by members of the society. This 
year the members plan to make an excur- 
sion to Prague. 


Even impoverished Austria is pro- 


ducing ‘billionaires.’ A young man 
named Sigmund Bosel, thirty years 
old, has eclipsed all post-war records 
in the sudden acquisition of wealth. 
Starting with practically nothing, he 
has within four years acquired one of 
the largest fortunes in Austria. He is 
Chairman of the National Bank of 
Vienna, and has recently established 
intimate connections with Weinmann, 
the Czechoslovakian coal-king, with 
whom he is associated in a project to 
unite extensive coal-fields in the lat- 
ter country with large German steel- 
works and engineering enterprises in 
Silesia. 


Tue London Economist analyzes, in 
its annual banking number, ‘the cu- 
rious and at first sight unaccount- 
able phenomenon of the extraordinary 


clamor for investments . . . at a time 
when the country is continually com- 
plaining that it is being taxed to the 
bone.’ After analyzing at length the 
banking situation in Great Britain, it 
concludes: — 


We emerge from this tortuous maze of 
figures with the impressions (1) that in so 
far as the Government took money from 
taxpayers and paid off securities held by 
ordinary investors, it stimulated the de- 
mand for securities, thus showing that 
taxation, if spent on debt redemption, is 
good for business and prices on the Stock 
Exchange; (2) that in so far as money was 
used to pay a debt held by the Bank of 
England, it caused real deflation and a de- 
cline in the ‘cash’ of the other banks; and 
(3) that in so far as the debt redeemed was 
held by the other banks, the repayment 
reduced their deposits and their invest- 
ments, or discounts, and left their cash 
unaltered, with the result that their propor- 
tion of cash to liabilities was higher, and 
they were more ready and able to finance 
active trade if and when it comes. 


FarMING is proving as precarious an 
occupation in Europe as in America. 
According to the agricultural corre- 
spondent of the London Times, the 
outlook in Holland, England, Belgium, 
and Denmark is equally unpromising. 
The drought of 1921 restricted output, 
and last year’s low prices led to heavy 
losses. Dutch potato-growers got back 
only the cost of their fertilizer, with a 
net loss of their rent, labor, and trans- 
portation. The general feeling of in- 
security in the agricultural industry is 
due primarily to unpredictable and 
ruinous market-fluctuations, the in- 
ability of Central Europe to take sur- 
pluses, and the ever-threatening com- 
petition of Australasia and America. 





STEEL POLITICS 


BY JACQUES SADOUL 


From Humanité, May 22 
(Paris OrrictaL Communist Daltty) 


M. JEAN SCHNEIDER and M. Aubrun, 
the General Manager of Schneider and 
Company, have just resigned from the 
Directorate of the Comité des Forges. 
M. Eugéne Schneider has resigned as 
Honorary President of that body. 

This incident, following directly on 
the heels of a speech in which another 
great steel-magnate, M. Humbert de 
Wendel, deplored the heavy losses in- 
flicted upon the French steel-industry 
by the occupation of the Ruhr, and 
practically confessing his weariness 
with that adventure, discloses the 
serious divergence of views that is 
dividing the two most powerful groups 
in the Comité des Forges — the Wendel 
group and the Schneider group. 

The Schneiders and the Wendels are 
the two small cliques of great indus- 
trialists who steer the foreign policy of 
France to serve their own purposes. 
They are irreconcilable enemies of the 
working class. For that reason they 
are people whom workingmen should 
know and understand. Let us there- 
fore observe attentively what is hap- 
pening. The conflict that is developing 
will have a far-reaching political reper- 
cussion. Let us examine its causes and 
measure its effect. 

The Wendel group, though manu- 
facturing some half-finished and fin- 
ished steel-products, is primarily a 
producer of raw materials, that is, of 
pig iron and ingots. The Schneider 
group, although it owns mines and 
blast furnaces, is chiefly a producer of 
half-finished and finished products. 
The Wendel group, which controls the 


Lorraine iron-ores and uses Ruhr coke, 
stands for our metallurgical interests 
in Eastern France. The Schneider 
group, which controls the coal mines of 
the North and the iron mines of the 
West, represents primarily the metal- 
lurgical industry of central France. 
And what is the main business of this 
latter group? It sells arms, armor, 
ordnance, tanks, machine guns, rifles, 
and munitions to every army in the 
world. It is an industry that lives by 
war, and for war. It is the pet and 
patron of army men, and is always 
thirsting for new military adventure. 
The Wendel group sells iron and 
buys coke from the magnates of the 
Ruhr. An inexorable geological and 
geographical necessity binds these 
French capitalists to their German 
neighbors. They have many interests 
in common, and few in opposition. 
Logic bids them codperate with each 
other. While the Schneider group buys 
some coke from the Ruhr, it sells 
practically nothing to that section. On 
the contrary, it encounters almost 
everywhere in the world doughty 
competitors in Stinnes and Krupp. 
Both groups were equally insistent 
that the French Government should 
seize the Ruhr. Both groups hoped to 
use the opportunity to get hold of a 
share of German industry. But such a 
participation would naturally help the 
Wendel group— which was _ closest 
and already most intimately associated 
with the Ruhr — more than it would 
help the Schneider group, which was 
farther away and a competitor with 
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that district. All the Wendels wished 
was to use the Government to compel 
their clients and suppliers of raw ma- 
terial to give them better terms than 
they could get in an open market. But 
they sought nothing more than a close 
alliance with them. They wished them 
to continue prosperous. On the other 
hand, the Schneiders wanted some- 
thing less and something more than 
that. As buyers of Westphalian coke, 
they tried to drive down the price. As 
competitors with Stinnes and Krupp, 
they wanted to ruin their establish- 
ments. 

While the Wendel interests wish 
to expand their production in unison 
with Westphalian industrialists, the 
Schneiders go further than that. They 
want to monopolize the steel industry 
of Europe. Before the war they had 
branched out in Russia. Since the war 
they have established themselves in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Hungary, where they have bought im- 
mense metallurgical enterprises. 

In addition to these causes of conflict, 
there is a third, even more important. 
At the same time that they were push- 
ing the French Government into the 
Ruhr occupation, the members of the 


Comité des Forges continued the 
negotiations they had been conducting 
ever since the Armistice with German 
capitalists. There is ground for sup- 
posing that the Wendels — for reasons 
already indicated — have got the start 
of the Schneiders in these negotiations. 
We should recall that, before the war, 
one of the Wendel brothers was a 
member of the French Parliament 
while the other was a member of the 
German Reichstag. They were already 
closely associated with German in- 
dustry —far more closely than the 
Schneiders; although the latter, as we 
are well aware, had trade agreements 
with Krupp. How unsullied is the 
patriotism of armor-makers! 

Our information is: that this rivalry 
to make profitable bargains with the 
German steel-makers has considerably 
more to do with the division in the 
ranks of the Comité des Forges than 
differences of opinion regarding the 
Government’s policy in the Ruhr. It 
should be noted that, coincident with 
the resignation of the Schneider people 
from the presidency and directorate of 
the Comité des Forges, France seems 
to be contemplating a less intransigent 
policy across the Rhine. 





MISSIONS AND NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


BY ARTHUR JORGENSEN 


[The following article originally appeared in the Japan Evangelist.] 


From the Japan Advertiser, May 20 
(Toxyo American Dalry) 


CHRISTIANITY comes to the East as 
a foreign religion. No logic, no kind 
of interpretation, can circumvent the 
manifest truth of that statement. 
Despite all our protestations, Oriental 
people as a whole will not be persuaded 
that to accept Christianity is but to 
claim their birthright. In his opening 
address before the National Christian 
Conference in China last May, Dr. 
Chen Ching Yi, chairman of the Con- 
ference, spoke as follows: ‘We do not 
want to build a Church that is foreign, 
but we must admit there is still little 
or no sign that the Christian Church in 
China is becoming Chinese. Christian- 
ity in China is seriously handicapped at 
present by being regarded as a foreign 
religion. This handicap should be re- 
moved. We make bold to affirm that 
it is the right principle, and oneapplica- 
ble to the whole Christian body, to 
expect the Church to develop along 
lines that will make it independent of 
foreign control, and free from the 
stigma of being a foreign institution.’ 

I am not much concerned about what 
this noted Chinese leader may have 
said in addition to this paragraph, in 
the course of his address. It doubtless 
included courteous and genuine words 
of appreciation of what has been done 
and still can be done by missionaries. 
But I submit that there is enough 
solemn truth in the words just quoted, 
if concurred in by a considerable num- 
ber of native Christian leaders, to give 
any foreign missionary society serious 


pause before increasing its present staff 
by a single man, or yielding by so much 
as an inch to the easy-going theories of 
expansion. 

Jesus was an Asiatic. That point we 
have a right as well as a duty to 
emphasize. But it does not follow that 
Christianity, too, is Asiatic. Jesus was 
born in Asia, but his religion took root 
in Europe and after two thousand years 
returns to the continent of its birth 
so overlaid with a thick crust of West- 
ern accretions — much of which has 
little if any reference to the original 
content — that Asiatics instinctively 
detect its alien atmosphere. It is prob- 
ably not a hazardous venture to say: 
not until Christianity overcomes this 
unfavorable bias that prevails pretty 
generally throughout the East, will it 
really establish its position as an in- 
digenous faith, equipped to take its 
place among the influences that direct 
and enrich the mighty stream of Orien- 
tal culture. 

No careful student can read the 
history of Europeanization as it has 
been going on, say from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and not be 
persuaded that, but for the growing 
self-assertion of the victims, plus the 
rivalries of the ‘civilizers,’ the East- 
ern world would doubtless have been 
drawn completely under the dominance 
of Europe and America. At any rate 
the strong hand of Western politics, of 
Western commercialism, and, it must 
be added, of Western religion, was 
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never stayed by any well-deserved 
respect for the cultural achievements of 
the East. These were secured against 
complete inundation by the speedy 
rejuvenation of the essential spirit of 
the people concerned. 

We think of this reaction as the 
operation of national consciousness. 
Its most striking exemplification in 
Asia is to be found in the history of 
Japan during the past fifty years. 
Immediate history is bringing other 
examples to the fore. The day is 
therefore at hand when national con- 
sciousness must be takén into serious 
account as a factor of first importance, 
probably the factor of most directive 
influence, in determining the character 
and magnitude of the missionary 
enterprise. 

In a certain fundamental respect, 
aggressive missionary ideals such as 
characterize the present generation of 
missionary leadership, and a fully 
operative national consciousness, must 
be viewed as conflicting ideals. When 
in the course of a people’s develop- 
ment they reach a vantage ground 
from which they look out upon a new 
and engaging prospect, whatever the 
intervening difficulties, they are usu- 
ally stirred to a consciousness of their 
latent capacities and untried powers. 
Simultaneously there arises a sense of 
self-sufficiency — the will to face and 
do the job—which is not only a 
natural psychological reaction, but on 
the whole entirely justifiable. 

It is of the very genius of missions to 
doubt this self-sufficiency, and to make 
its doubt evident by coming over to 
help, whether welcome or not. Mis- 
sions have never stood much on cere- 
mony. We must not be surprised, there- 
fore, if others see us not as we see 
ourselves. What strikes us as an 
enormous boon, may strike hosts of 
sensible people as a nuisance or at 
best a wholly gratuitous performance. 
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Everything depends upon the point of 
view. And despite the missionary 
movement’s many noble exemplifica- 
tions of the Christian spirit, it must be 
acknowledged that there is about it an 
eager aggressiveness, a total disregard 
— in the last analysis — of the sensi- 
bilities of others, which savors sus- 
piciously of Western imperialism: an 
institution devoted mainly to the self- 
appointed task of carrying ‘the white 
man’s burden!’ 

Viewed in the large, therefore, an 
honest critic, even one standing on 
the inside, would be obliged to describe 
the missionary movement as abounding 
in zeal and sincerity, but lacking in the 
finer manifestations of courtesy and 
wholesome urbanity. And, while it 
may be necessary for the purpose of 
giving Christianity a world-wide in- 
troduction to ignore the scruples and 
circumvent the opposition of those 
without a clear understanding of its 
message, it can spell nothing but ruin 
in the long run to persist in doing for 
others what they wish to do for them- 
selves and what can be done with 
thoroughness and permanence only by 
themselves. Once there exists a group 
of native Christians not only ready but 
eager to assume responsibility and 
leadership, the task should be viewed as 
theirs. 

In all these Eastern lands such native 
groupsexist. They are finding difficulty 
in knowing how to treat us, for the 
reason that we have never defined the 
aim of the missionary movement in 
anything but high-sounding slogans. 
Even in the presence of a powerful 
national consciousness in Japan, and a 
growing one in China and India, well- 
known missionary leaders persist in 
defining the task of missions in terms 
of quantity. It is no wonder that native 
leaders despair to find a satisfactory 
basis of relationships, realizing as they 
do that in the judgment of responsible 
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missionary leaders our vast machinery 
must be kept in motion until the last 
remaining ‘heathen’ has, so to speak, 
been chased into his lair with the words 
of salvation sounding in his unhearing 
ears. 

This, you say, is caricature. Perhaps 
so. At the same time it would not be 
difficult to demonstrate that missionary 
statesmanship, if there is such a thing, 
is wholly absorbed with the idea that it 
is the work of missions to evangelize the 
world, and in its judgment that means 
the whole world. When missionary 
leaders pause long enough in the midst 
of their multiplying agencies, their 
statistics, and their surveys, really to 
think their problem through in the 
light of history, of the best psychology, 
and of common sense, they will see 
that in so profound a task as the 
attempt to introduce a new spiritual 
experience, the most that a foreign 
agency can contribute is to sow the 
seed in love and faith. 

From the time when native leader- 
ship is willing and fairly prepared to 
take central responsibility, — and this 
time usually comes much sooner than 
is supposed, — the watchword of for- 
eign missions should not be expansion 
but concentration, and even rapid or 
gradual demobilization as the circum- 
stances may direct. The persistence 
of expanding foreign agencies tends 
to divide responsibility, thus depriving 
the native Christians of the inspiring 
and invigorating consciousness that the 
task is theirs. Missions should now be 
restricted to their natural function of 
making a qualitative contribution. But 
even this task must be assigned by the 
native Church and performed under its 
direction. 

If the foreign enterprise fails to make 
these adjustmentsand perseveres in pro- 
grammes of expansion, it runs amuck, 
it loses the exhilarating sense of ‘mis- 
sion, which abides only so long as 


motives find adequate expression. In 
my judgment this is precisely what has 
transpired in Japan. The force of 
foreign missions in this country is as 
the force of a spent ball. The issue of 
Japan’s national consciousness and its 
influence upon mission policy should 
have been met twenty-five to thirty- 
five years ago; it was evaded then and 
has been evaded ever since. Instead of 
throwing ourselves unreservedly into 
the hands of the small but growing 
Church which we had come to create, 
in order that we might serve it and be 
used by it, we discouraged — on the 
whole — its desire for independence, 
and huddled together in little droves, 
and annually in one large drove, where 
we now get our main satisfaction in 
conferring together on our immense 
importance, with its broad implications 
of the helplessness of the Japanese 
Christian movement without us! We 
should have stopped long ago the 
‘sending’ of missionaries to Japan; 
they ought to come only upon invita- 
tion. If the term ‘missionary’ becomes 
a misnomer under such circumstances, 
let us lose no time in finding a new 
nomenclature. 

Let me summarize briefly. National 
consciousness, thought of in the most 
general terms, may be said to reveal 
two powerful impulses. The more ob- 
vious of these looks to the great task 
ahead, and expresses itself in a vigorous 
purpose to work out the nation’s own 
salvation. The people become restive 
under foreign control of any kind, 
though it is entirely true that simul- 
taneously they may be absorbing 
foreign ideas with avidity, if only these 
are introduced with appropriate un- 
obtrusiveness. 

This phenomenon of national psy- 
chology calls for careful adjustment of 
mission policy. It is not enough to 
theorize on the subject of its intimate 
relation to the task and programme of 
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missions, and then to talk about the 
business of expansion, as though noth- 
ing had happened. The situation calls 
for action. We must acknowledge the 
secondary nature of foreign missions, 
and show forth unmistakably our 
desire to exalt and serve under the 
primary agency. In general this will 
involve reduction in the quantity of 
missionary operations and exclusive 
emphasis upon quality. 

It further implies that Mission 
Boards will send only men and women 
who are qualified to render such a con- 
tribution. This will not be easy; but 
fortunately it will require a much 
smaller number of missionaries to 
operate on this basis than on the old 
‘imperialistic’ plan of covering the 
earth with a thin veneer of Christianity. 
Such readjustment should of course 
have taken place in Japan long ago; 
in other fields it is imminent at the 
present moment. 

A second very general manifestation 
of national consciousness may be de- 
scribed as retrospective. It is a tend- 
ency to reéxamine the past, and to 
find new confidence in their own cul- 
tural past. He is a superficial observer 
who does not see that this is precisely 
what has been going on in Japan, and 


what is beginning to transpire in China 
and India. From this there usually 
springs a commendable loyalty to the 
sources of the cultural values and an 
effort to reinterpret their meanings 
in the light of modern thought and 
ideals. A wholesome national con- 
sciousness thus becomes a great crea- 
tive impulse. 

How is it to be met by Christian mis- 
sions? Are we to come with aggressive 
schemes of ‘conquest’ and with broad 
assumptions of superiority, either 
spoken or implied? This will unques- 
tionably win a certain kind of delusive 
victory, but in the long run it will 
prove fatal. Christianity’s superiority 
is not a thing to be shouted from the 
housetops. It will require a much closer 
integration of Western social institu- 
tions with the spirit of Jesus, before the 
East will accept our protestations of 
its efficiency; and if and when that 
noble result is achieved, our protesta- 
tions will be largely unnecessary. 

In the meantime, it will not be 
inappropriate for Christians to rest 
their case for superiority less upon their 
highly organized machinery to convert 
the world, and more upon victories 
won in the open market of the world’s 
spiritual competition. 





MOROCCO AND THE PROBLEM OF DEPENDENCIES 


BY ANTONIO GALLARZO 


From El Sol, May 24 
(Maprip Liserat Datty) 


Paut Oprnot published not long ago 
a Moroccan novel entitled El Caid 
Abdalah. The author knows Morocco 
well. He has studied the soul of the 
Moor at close range for years, and has 
seen much deeper into its recesses than 
most Europeans. Consequently, his 
well-written book, though not re- 
markable as a piece of fiction, possesses 
very great interest as a microscopic 
study of the native’s mind. It has 
still. another merit, exceedingly rare 
in French colonial literature: sincerity. 
Odinot frankly doubts the beneficence 
of protectorates. This sincerity, so in 
contrast with the hypocritical mis- 
representations of most people who 
write about Morocco, gives the book 
exceptional value. Indeed, he has been 
too honest for his own interests. The 
French Government has removed him 
from Morocco, as a token of its dis- 
pleasure. 

The plot of the story is simple. 
Abdalah, an imaginary son of Bu 
Hamara, el Rogui, is saved from death 
by a French official. Gratitude impels 
him to enter the service of France. 
Such gratitude is a rare sentiment 
among the Moors. His loyalty leads 
finally to his appointment as cadi, 
thanks to the influence of a powerful 
friend, who later becomes chief of the 
secret service. 

It is at this point that the psycho- 
logical interest of the story begins. El 
Caid Abdalah is no longer the sullen, 
distrustful Moor of his country. His 
spirit has imbibed French ideals; his 
gratitude is réenforced by an intelligent 


admiration for a superior civilization. 
He himself is inoculated with European 
culture. 

But he lives with the Moors and 
rules over them. Dwelling as he does 
among men who are flesh of his flesh, 
blood of his blood, while he performs 
the duties and bears the responsibilities 
of an agent of France, his ancestral 
nature and his new and _ borrowed 
nature, so to speak, are in constant 
conflict. 

Eventually, he falls victim to this 
inner discord. ‘Thus ended the short 
life of El Caid Abdalah, who, like so 
many others, was not able to satisfy 
both protectors and protected. He 
wished to be loyal, but encountered the 
sullen hatred that the natives cherish 
for every Moor who enjoys the favor 
of the French. He wished to be loyal, 
but he could not be so, except by 
betraying his own people. Abdalah 
was too sincere, too honest-minded, to 
play a double game, to tell the French 
with a smile, “‘ Uaja, all is well,” but to 
curse them behind their backs to his 
brother Moors.’ Consequently his 
people conspired against him and 
murdered him. 

The Cadi is represented as the 
victim of a stage in the development of 
a people radically different from those 
of Europe, when our civilization is 
bringing the full force of its idealism 
and its materialism alike to bear upon 
them. ‘Will all this human sacrifice 
lift a more primitive nation to the level 
of our own culture?’ This is the ques- 
tion that incessantly presses _ itself 
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upon us, as we read the book. It 
compels us to ask: What is the moral 
justification for a protectorate over a 
nation like the Moors, and what 
material profit does the protecting 
country derive from that relationship? 
If we perform our duty as protectors 
honestly, we are but the nation’s 
temporary tutors, — for a few years, 
or a century, perhaps, — but for only a 
moment in the course of history. If the 
protectorate accomplishes what we 
claim it does in our own justification, 
the people who enjoy our protection 
must surely reach, sooner or later, a 
stage of progress that renders it un- 
necessary. | But'who is to decide when? 
And how is the protecting country to 
be reimbursed for its services to the 
country protected? 

Odinot has pondered deeply on these 
problems, and puts his judgment into 
the mouth of those natives who recog- 
nize the relative excellence of what 


France is doing in Morocco. A cadi 
remarks: ‘You say the people of 
Morocco used to be a cow, that the 


cadis milked dry every day, Quite 
true; but formerly the cow could defend 
herself and hook, and now the French 
have tied the cow up by the horns so 
she cannot move, and the cadis milk 
her dryer than ever.’ 

Again, the author describes the way 
the natives regard the protectorate: — 

‘They do not appreciate duly our 
benevolence, our liberality, our toler- 
ance, our wish to respect their laws, 
customs, institutions, and religion. We 
are doing either too much or too little. 
They do not understand our attitude. 
They ask themselves: is it because the 
French are weak or strong? Are they 
timid or merely cunning? Do they 
adopt this policy the better to entrap 
us? Moors do not understand generous 
treatment. Let me repeat, my ex- 
perience in this country has taught me 
that Mussulmans are not grateful. 


France is trying to be just and ideal- 
istic, and at the same’ time to make 
money. ‘Those are ends hard to 
harmonize.’ 

In another passage, when contem- 
plating a cadi who had proved his 
loyalty by death in battle, he re- 
flects: — | 

‘Are we sure that we are giving the 
people of Morocco as much as they 
give us? You will say, we bring them 
civilization. But why should they need 
our manufactures? I, who was reared 
in a country of high civilization, have 
accustomed myself to live here without 
the products of Europe. What do 
these people lack? We are teaching 
them new needs merely in order to sell 
them our wares. Will they be happier? 
Are we certain that they are worse off 
because they use a candle instead of an 
electric light? In the first place, they 
never think of this as a privation. In 
the second place, when we have taught 
them to live the way we do, they will 
really suffer, because they will not be 
able to provide themselves with the 
luxuries that we have taught them to 
crave. In no country where protectors 
and protected dwell together can either 
remain uninfluenced by the other. We 
cannot preserve the customs of the 
Moors. If we change their manner of 
life, we shall at the same time change 
their institutions and their religion, and 
such transitions cannot occur without 
resistance and. disorder. When two 
different nations thus embark upon a 
voyage together, the stronger rules, 
seizes the helm, brushes aside the 
weaker, and quickly teaches it to be a 
silent passenger.’ 

The author returns to the same 
thought in hisconcluding paragraphs:— 

‘Do we really wish to preserve intact 
the faith and manners of our Islamic 
subjects? Or is our tolerance mere 
hypocrisy, a temporizing scheme to 
win the gratitude of the Mussulmans? 
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I realize that our sanitary and police 
control encourage the increase of the 
native population, and thereby dimin- 
ish the room left for the French. In 
strengthening and instructing our Mo- 
hammedan subjects, we are creating 
dangers for ourselves — dangers al- 
ready threatening enough among these 
fiery-spirited and resentful people. 
Islam is a peril for France. Would it 
not be better, then, to encourage the 
Mussulmans to die out instead of 
multiply, to foment tribal hatreds, to 
promote the use of alcohol? If we are 
spending vast sums with no promise of 
a return, if we are laboring to benefit 
a country that will never recognize its 
debt to us, I say that our expense and 
our toil are useless.’ 

Therefore, Odinot concludes: ‘Our 
policy toward Islam is incoherent. 
Why do we strive in some of our 
colonies to assimilate the Mohamme- 
dans; in others—as Morocco — to 
keep them a separate but dependent 
community; and in Turkey to treat 
with them as equals? The truth is that 


whenever a nation occupies a country, 
even though it be less civilized, an 
intermingling of blood, manners, and 
ideals invariably occurs. The most 
favorable prediction we can make is 
that eventually the Mohammedans 
will occupy a position in the French 
Republic similar to that now held by 
the Protestants and the Jews. But 
to this it must be objected that 
Protestants and Jews are Frenchmen, 
and for that very reason part of our 
flesh. It is impossible to conceive of 
Frenchmen and Moors, with their 
contrasting ideals and creeds, living 
together in that sort of intimacy. 

‘So long as we can impose our will by 
force, all will go well. But we must look 
forward to the day when France may 
have to recall her battalions from 
Africa. Shall we have won the heart of 
our Mussulman subjects, when that 
day comes? And if those subjects 
prove themselves worthy in time of 
need, what justification shall we have 
for keeping them subordinate to our- 
selves?’ 


LENIN’S LAST SPEECH 


BY GEORG POPOFF 


From Neue Freie Presse, May 20 
(Vienna Lrpera Datty) 


LENIN appeared in public for the last 
time several months ago. It was at the 
ceremonious final session of the Mos- 
cow Soviet in the Grand Opera House. 
Almost immediately afterward he again 
retired from public affairs. He has now 
suffered a third stroke. 

His last appearance was remarkable 
and dramatic. For more than a year 
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he had not addressed a great audience 
of five or six thousand people, though 
he had made two short speeches very 
recently, at the autumn session of the 
Pan-Russian Executive Committee and 
at the Fourth Congress of the Com- 
munist International. Now, however, 
he stood before a vast multitude of his 
own people. And in order to compre- 
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‘ hend the political magic of this man, 
one must see him addressing his be- 
loved ‘masses.’ Only at such a time 
does Lenin reveal himself fully. 

The gigantic Opera House, decorated 
in gold and red-plush, was packed to 
the doors. Extraordinary precautions 
had been taken. Mounted Chekists 
galloped excitedly hither and thither 
in front of the entrance, driving back 
the curious proletariat with curses and 
abuse. We journalists were conducted 
into the building through the base- 
ment, and, literally, we passed, every 
two paces, a soldier with fixed bayonet. 
Never was a Tsar guarded so carefully. 
Upon the stage, which likewise was 
packed with humanity, stood a long 
table covered with a red cloth, at 
which the Moscow Soviet was seated. 
Kamenev presided. The men upon the 
stage were the élite of the Kremlin. 
There sat Kalinin, Radek, Steklov, 
Lunacharskii, Krylenko, and others. 

Kamenev opened the session, which 
proceeded like a perfectly rehearsed 
theatrical representation. While the 
audience was waiting for Lenin’s ap- 
pearance with tremulous expectation, 
he put to vote the balloting regulations 
for the next Moscow Soviet. The im- 
patience increased. People comforted 
themselves, however, with the thought 
that this was probably a mere for- 
mality. Lenin would surely speak 
next. Not at all. Someone in the back 
row raised the question, how the un- 
employed were to ballot. He moved 
an amendment to provide for this. 
Part of the audience favored the mo- 
tion, but the great majority hissed and 
whistled. Elections and the unemployed 
could go to the devil. They wanted to 
see Lenin. Kamenev immediately took 
the situation in hand and settled it by 
remarking tersely: ‘The regulation has 
been carefully considered by the mem- 
bers of the Soviet. All in favor, raise 
their hands.’ Everyone present did so. 


As soon as this was settled, men 
began to call from every direction: 
‘Lenin! Lenin!’ To their great disap- 
pointment, however, he did not speak 
next, but instead, Comrade Dorofeev, 
a member of the municipal Soviet, 
began a report upon ‘What has been 
accomplished by the Moscow Soviet 
during the past year in the field of 
public welfare.’ His six thousand 
hearers received it with icy silence. 
Comrade Dorofeev droned away about 
the Moscow tramways, about public 
bathing-houses where a hundred thou- 
sand bath-eager citizens might bathe 
every day, if they so chose; about the 
water supply that was now delivering 
so many litres more than the previous 
year; about the lighting-system; about 
the street-paving, and so forth, and so 
forth. His monotonous delivery would 
have set any audience yawning. But 
he talked and talked and talked — 
for two long hours. 

When he finished, the audience was 
in such a state of impatience and ex- 
citement that the air fairly seemed to 
quiver. Kamenev stroked his beard 
with satisfaction —a brilliant report! 
Then he rose. Slowly and solemnly he 
announced : — 

‘Comrade Lenin has the floor!’ 

Then this occurred: Every person on 
the platform rose, and moving to either 
side, opened a passage through two 
solid walls of human bodies to the 
dimly lighted background of the stage. 
Every eye was fixed upon the distant 
obscure entrance at which Lenin was to 
appear. Every Communist and Soviet 
member on the stage, every person in 
the auditorium, began to cheer and 
applaud. All the diplomats and jour- 
nalists, and even the orchestra, who 
struck up the International, rose and 
stared steadily at the little dark point 
in the background where Lenin was 
expected — and did not come. Sec- 
onds, which seemed endless, passed. 
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Half a minute — two minutes. The 
audience, tantalized by long waiting, 
did not relax its tension for a moment. 
I have never seen anything like it. 
Three minutes passed without Lenin’s 
appearance, while six thousand raving 
men shouted and applauded, staring 
all the time intently at that mysterious 
aperture behind the scenes. 

At last their patience was rewarded. 
Finally, just when men began to fear 
that something dreadful had happened, 
Vladimir Iliich Lenin came in quickly, 
almost trotting —the peasants’ and 
workmen’s Tsar! The ovation doubled, 
tripled, multiplied itself a thousand- 
fold. It was a hurricane. Every man 
present, without exception, either loved 
him devotedly, or hated him passion- 
ately. 

And while these six thousand human 
beings greeted him like madmen, he 
did not deign to glance at them. He 
shook hands with his Soviet colleagues 
on the right and the left; he said some- 
thing in an undertone. Then he stepped 
in front of the footlights, leaned back 
against the table, and looked up at the 
ceiling. Finally he glanced at the 
audience, and smiled — or was it a 
grimace that flashed for a fraction of a 
moment across his countenance? Were 
those tears that glittered suspiciously 
in his eyes? 

A true half-Russian, half-Tatar peas- 
ant-skull, such as you see everywhere 
in Russia, but completely bald. The 
chiseling of the countenance strikingly 
angular, hard, brutal. Tiny slit eyes 
with a diabolical sparkle in them. A 
broad forehead, dwarfing all the rest of 
his countenance. An expression of per- 
sonified ‘punch.’ Not a sign of illness. 
I cannot qualify that — he impressed 
me like a thoroughly healthy man. 
There he stood, in a simple sack-suit 
buttoned to the neck, trim and elegant. 
Men like Lenin are not vain about 
their appearance. Nor does champagne 


intoxicate them. ‘They know énly ‘one 
pleasure — power. 

A motion of the hand sufficed, and 
the auditorium was as still as death. 
One could have heard a pin drop. 

Lenin is a brilliant orator. He talks 
to thousands as he would speak to a 
little circle of intimate student-com- 
panions in his study. He is vivacious, 
witty, sarcastic. A new thought presses 
on the heels of its predecessor before 
the first is uttered. His facial expres- 
sion is constantly changing. One 
moment he is in deadly earnest. The 
next, he winks his left eye and makes a 
sly grimace. He is one of those popular 
speakers, such as we generally find at 
their best in England. There were no 
such orators in old Russia. In fact, 
Tsarist statesmen and parliamentarians 
never had occasion to cultivate the art 
of haranguing multitudes. The Bol- 
sheviki are doing this constantly, and 
that is no small part of the secret of 
their success. 

Lenin, the Internationalist, talks 
entirely like a Russian. He often em- 
ploys in a joking way pungent popular 
expressions, and every now and then 
plays upon the national sentiment of 
the Russian race. No other man knows 
the soul of that race as well as Lenin, 
the Communist Pan-Slavist. ‘Vladi- 
vostok again is ours!’ he exclaims in a 
tone of triumph; and the audience 
roars wild approval. He leads the 
masses without their knowing it. He, 
a man of action, has implicit faith in 
the permanence of this proletarian 
State that he created. Therefore he 
speaks decisively, so that every listener 
knows what he proposes to do. ‘We 
have resolved to take a step backward 
in order to make a longer jump for- 
ward.’ As he says this, his face has the 
expression of a beast of prey about to 
spring. He talks like a schoolmaster to 
a crowd of boys—every word a 
lesson. If necessary, it is a moral 
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admonition. He ‘fairly : pounds his 
theories into the heads of the ‘intel- 
lectual masses.’ But he carries his 
listeners most completely with him 
when, donning the robes of a prophet, 
he directs their vision toward the great 
world-problems and forces that shape 
history through the centuries. 

So speaks the man without whom a 
great chapter in the history of the 
world would certainly have been 
written differently. He is a man in the 
prime of life, fifty-three years old, 
born in April 1870 in Simbirsk on the 
Volga. He was the son of a small 
landed proprietor. Such people were 
called nobles by their neighbors; but 
they have the sturdy, tenacious, virile 
character of the native peasantry. 
Tatar blood runs in his veins. During 
many years’ residence in the Govern- 
ment of Simbirsk I became well ac- 
quainted with several members of his 
family. They were all eccentric, im- 
pulsive, dour individuals, but gifted 
and brilliant. How oddly fate juggles 
the fortunes of man! Lenin graduated 
at school under the father of Kerenskii, 
the man whom thirty years later he 
overthrew in the whirlwind of Revolu- 
tion. 

I shall relate a hitherto unknown 
historical incident of that Revolution, 
as a contribution to our knowledge of 
Lenin’s character. In November 1917, 
a few days after the Bolsheviki seized 
power, the Council of People’s Com- 
missioners was in session in the 
famous Smolny Institute at Petrograd 
— then the chief stronghold of Russia’s 
new masters. All of the decrees of that 
period — now. become historical — 
were written in Lenin’s office. An 
ordinance, which later was to prove 
vital for the existence of the new 
Government, was being considered. 
It provided for and prescribed the 
organization of the Red Army. The 
country was in chaos. Many of the men 


at the Smolny Institute were be- 
wildered and disheartened. Military 
experts submitted a draft of a ‘Decree 
concerning the Red Army,’ which dis- 
pleased Lenin. The discussion came to 
an impasse. No one knew what ought 
to be done. Thereupon Lenin seized a 
pen, and in thirty or forty minutes 
wrote out in his own hand the decree 
that was adopted. ‘It must be just 
like this, and not otherwise.’ 

Half an hour later it was being 
telegraphed over all Russia and the 
world. 

Lenin was from the beginning the 
motive power of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. The idea of a Red Army was 
born in his brain. He, and he alone, 
ordered the bloody and brutal Red 
terror, and later moderated it. Yet 
this man is also said to have a sensitive, 
sympathetic soul. Maksim Gor’kii 
tells us that ‘the noblest impulses of 
friendship and humanity are not 
foreign to him.’ But he has driven 
thousands, and perhaps millions, of his 
fellow men to death, to make a paradise 
on earth for coming generations. Gor’kii 
says of him in another place: ‘It seems 
to me that the individual man does not 
interest him. He thinks only of parties, 
masses, States — and here he possesses 
a gift of clairvoyance, the enlightened 
vision of a thinker and scientist.’ His 
private life is such that in an epoch of 
religious faith Lenin would have been 
regarded as a saint. 

What is he then? A barbarian or a 
saint? A titanic unfathomable double 
nature, a sort of Christ and Tamerlane 
wrought into one; in addition, the 
typical closet-scholar. He puts all his 
ideas into writing; he is simultaneously 
a theorist and a man of action — 
Tamerlane-Christ at{the writing-desk! 
His personality is already legendary. 
Sometime, in a hundred or perhaps a 
thousand years, future generations will 
surely class him as a genius. We are 
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too close to him to estimate his size. 
Whatever our judgment, it will be 
violently assailed from a thousand 
sides. But a man need not be a Bol- 
shevik to believe that history will rank 
this man among her great personalities. 

Lenin is a fanatic, one might almost 
say a genius of destruction. What has 
become of the Utopian dreams of his 
youth? He himself answers: ‘A world 
revolution cannot be accomplished 
without making promises. It is un- 
important whether they are kept or 
not. A man who does not realize this, 
does not understand how a revolution 
must be made.’ Are those not bold 
words? 

Lenin and Peter the Great! Lenin, 
like Peter, has had the personal courage 
to knead the fermenting dough of the 
Russian nation with brutal, giant fists. 
He has made a satanic, violent, de- 
termined breach with the past. This 
profound, cataclysmic social convul- 
sion, whose enormous importance for 
the future of Russia no one man can 
yet measure, is eighty per cent the out- 
come of the Bolshevist Revolution; 
which in turn is the work of Lenin. He 
has ploughed and harrowed Russia: 
that is his achievement. No one can 
do it after him. And in the same way 
that the toil of the ploughman makes 
fruitful the field, so will the unprec- 
edented destruction wrought by Lenin 
make Russia fruitful for whatever 
crop the future has in store. 

On one occasion Lenin had just come 
into the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. His picture hung on the wall, 
as it does in the rooms of every public 
building in Russia. On his right was 
Marx, on his left, Engels. Radek 
wittily remarked: ‘Do you know, 
lliich, it’s all right for you to be in the 
centre and Marx on the left; but you 
should have Peter the Great on the 
right.’ Lenin and the others present 


laughed. They might well have pon- 
dered on the remark of another Rus- 
sian, a well-known reactionary pro- 
fessor, who said: ‘Many Russians hate 
Lenin. So do I. But we must grant 
him one thing. It is a long time since a 
Russian has spat in the face of Europe 
the way he has.’ 

While Lenin harangued the audience 
of six thousand on that memorable 
November day, every observing man 
present must have realized how he 
swayed and led the masses, and must 
have felt that his authority in Russia 
had no limits. The structure of the 
existing Russian Government rests 
chiefly on his shoulders. The Com- 
munists are well aware of this, and re- 
gard him as they would a fragile jewel. 

He has ruled Russia for five years; 
yet comparatively few Russians have 
seen him personally. It was easier in 
the old days to watch the Tsar taking 
the air in the park of Tsarskoe Selo, 
than it has been for the past five years 
to catch a glimpse of Lenin’s face at 
the Kremlin and at Gorki, his summer 
home near Moscow, where he, his wife, 
and his only daughter live a modest, 
almost peasant-like family life. A 
bodyguard of trusted Communists 
watches over him day and night. On 
public occasions the glowering, search- 
ing glance of the commander of this 
guard hovers incessantly over his 
entourage. At the time of his last 
public appearance that stern shadow 
stood beside him. When he concluded 
his address, and a violent tumult of 
applause again shook the hall, a group 
of loyal friends quickly encircled him, 
and no stranger or suspected person 
could approach. He was hastily spir- 
ited away through a dark passage and 
down a narrow stairway, to the 
automobile that bore him off at a 
furious pace to the security of his 
suburban retreat. 
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BY RICHARD GRUTZMACHER 


[The Living Age printed reviews of Oswald Spengler’s books in the issues of July 21, 1920, 
and September 16, 1922. The present more comprehensive account of the man and his philoso- 
phy is by the Professor of the Science of Religion in the University of Erlangen. Professor 
Griitzmacher is the author of important works upon Nietzsche, the religious thinkers of the 
twentieth century, and the idea of evolution in the natural sciences and philosophy. Wissen und 
Leben, a Swiss review of high standing, and Preussische Jahrbiicher, the leading historical 
review of Germany, have recently devoted an entire issue to Spengler and his theories.] 


From the Revue de Genéve, May 
(Swiss Pouitican AND LiteRARY Monraty) 


Germany has been enriched with a 
new ‘German philosophy.’ That is how 
its author, Oswald Spengler, charac- 
terizes it in the preface of the last edi- 
tion of his Decline and Fall of Western 
Civilization — the forty-seventh edition 
of that book since its first publication 
less than three years ago. 

Such a success is unprecedented, 
even in Germany, for a work of such 
volume and treating of subjects so 
abstruse. Thinkers throughout the 
world cannot dispense with a knowl- 
edge of these volumes, although the 
vigorous and magnificent style, like 
autumn winds roaring through an oak 
forest, presents many difficulties to the 
reader and — above all — to the 
translator. It is a work that will 
accentuate existing contrasts and cre- 
ate new ones. It will invite many pas- 
sages at arms in the intellectual world. 
It will not result in an agreement; but, 
none the less, it will give us a far pro- 
founder knowledge than we possess at 
present of the Western civilization that 
is our common heritage. In a word, the 
fate of this book is indissolubly con- 
nected with the fate of the enlightened 
nations of to-day. 

The author is an ‘impersonal person- 
ality.” His private history is a mere 
trifle in the background. He com- 


presses into four lines all that he cares 
to tell of himself, in a current biograph- 
ical compendium: — 

‘Born May 29, 1880, at Blankenburg 
in the Harz, son of a mining engineer. 
Attended the Classical Gymnasium at 
Halle, and the Universities of Halle, 
Munich, and Berlin. Specialized in 
mathematics and philosophy. Taught 
in a secondary school. Since 1911, en- 
gaged in private study at Munich.’ 

In a word, he has for twelve years led 
the life of a recluse, absorbed entirely in 
his great life-work. With his rare visi- 
tors, among whom I have the honor to 
be counted, he will discuss nothing but 
his theories. They are his life. He 
refers to his philosophy as another self, 
and has well expressed its identification 
with his personality when he says: ‘I 
cannot change what I have written 
while I live, because it is my very life.’ 

In 1911 Spengler started out on what 
was to be his life-labor, by gathering 
materials to interpret some of the politi- 
cal phenomena of the present epoch, 
with a view to drawing conclusions 
from them as to the future. His first 
thought, therefore, was to write a cri- 
tique of his time, and part of his work 
still preserves that character. In 1920 
he published his first book, Prussianism 
and Socialism, which was devoted 
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directly to the political, social, and 
national questions of the moment. 
Since it dealt with living issues, it 
unavoidably had something of the 
character of a party pamphlet — of 
wide horizon and unusual genius, it 
is true, but precise and aggressive in 
its theme and treatment. In the great 
work we are now discussing, however, 
Spengler has formulated his criticism of 
his own age as a function of a vast and 
comprehensive philosophy of history. 
His ultimate object is to make civili- 
zation intelligible in its ensemble, and 
to render understandable the laws that 
govern its evolution. 

Spengler has devised a special method 
that he defines in his own fresh and 
vigorous way: ‘Feel, contemplate, com- 
pare, until you attain complete and 
immediate intellectual conviction, con- 
crete and precise vision.’ He confesses 
a distinction between his method and 
the scientific method in its narrow 
sense, — the method used in natural 
science, — by frankly borrowing much 
from the artist and the poet. He says: 
‘To deal with history as an exact 
science is to involve one’s self in a sort 
of contradiction. The method applies 
perfectly to nature, but in history one 
must preserve the eye of a poet. 

In his second volume, Spengler de- 
scribes his method as beginning with 
our practical experience in the world as 
a starting-point, and penetrating to the 
psychological bases of different types of 
culture. 

In other words, Spengler deals with 
civilization and its history from the 
point of view of a philosopher and an 
artist. When the author tries to con- 
ceive the history of periods concerning 
which we have little or only fragmen- 
tary data, and when he ventures to read 
the history of the future, he assumes 
functions that in earlier ages would 
have been called prophetic. Not with- 
out some justification does Spengler 


profess to follow in the footsteps of 
Goethe, to whom he often appeals as 
his intellectual father. There was in- 
deed in our greatest German writer a 
marvelous combination of poetical 
imagination with a keen sense of reality. 
Spengler possesses this type of mind, 
and to that extent is justified in speak- 
ing of his work as a German philosophy. 
A man who has no use for anything but 
positive science, who will listen to no 
method of treating history except a 
geometrical method, will find nothing 
in Spengler to please him. But neither 
would a man searching for a work of the 
imagination, for poetic idealism alone. 
Spengler has predecessors in every 
nation, among its greatest and most 
fruitful men of genius. Was not Shake- 
speare, whom Spengler quotes so freely, 
likewise a poetizer of history? And is 
not the Divine Comedy of Dante a pro- 
phetic critique — a history of his age in 
poetry? Do we not find in Plato this 
admirable combination of scientific and 
artistic vision? The Prophets of Israel, 
the authors of the Apocalypse — they, 
too, caught glimpses of the deepest laws 
that preside over human history. 
Frankly, Spengler’s work cannot be 
compared with the masterpieces of the 
great men I have just mentioned, 
except with many reserves; for he him- 
self constantly defines his philosophy as 
that of a complete skeptic, and when he 
discusses metaphysics, he carefully re- 
frains from trespassing upon the world 
beyond as Dante and Plato did. He 
repeatedly returns to Goethe’s dictum: 
‘All experience is but making compari- 
sons.’ And his flights never rise, either 
on the wings of science or on the pinions 
of poetry, to ultimate, absolute, eternal, 
and divine truth. The positivism of 
Comte, the agnosticism of Spencer, the 
skepticism of Nietzsche, have left deep 
traces on Spengler’s mind. He does not 
presume to venture beyond the things 
of this world, and their history; but he 
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aspires to comprehend them in their 
symbolical aspect, and unravel the 
relations that fate has bidden them 
maintain. 

The highest conception he attains is 
that of fatalism. This is so true that he 
describes his work in his preface as a 
‘fatalist philosophy.’ And since he 
expressly opposes this principle to the 
principle of causality, as conceived by 
science, he is unable to define it, but is 
forced to substitute a paraphrase for a 
definition. Fatalism is, according to 
him, ‘the inescapable necessity of life,’ 
that shapes the events which we call 
history, and peculiarly the evolution of 
civilization. But this assumption often 
proves embarrassing, particularly in 
looking forward to the future. For 
there seems but one course open: to 
wait and submit. No room is left for 
human design and calculation. Speng- 
ler says at one place: ‘We can no more 
forecast the future than we can shape 
it.’ Notwithstanding this, however, he 
professes — in another passage — to 
predict in advance the history of to- 
morrow, and to subject the past to a 
mathematically precise system of final 
laws, whose combinations he compares 
with those of a familiar natural science, 
paleontology. 

Spengler defines the general pro- 
gramme of his work as follows: ‘This 
method of explaining facts opens a path 
to a possibility far beyond that of our 
historians, who, up to the present, have 
confined themselves to systematizing 
the past — so far as possible — in 
accordance with an invariable plan. 
It leads to a possibility, I say, of pro- 
jecting our historical inquiry beyond 
the: present, and determining in ad- 
vance the form, duration, rhythm, 
meaning, and outcome of future epochs 
in the history of the West.’ 

In substance, therefore, Spengler’s 
method is that of a mathematician 
writing poetry, or a poet writing mathe- 


matics. This leaves on the reader’s 
mind an impression of contradictori- 
ness. .. . Such a method neither yields 
unalloyed joy nor inspires unshaken 
confidence. We should like to believe 
the prophet, but the reasoner awakens 
our doubts. . . . But it is precisely 
here that Spengler incarnates most 
faithfully the spiritual ‘structure of 
civilized man at the end of the twenti- 
eth century. Our period of cold intel- 
lectualism is passing. A new faith is 
stirring. Positivism no longer satisfies, 
but metaphysics is still suspect. The 
sceptre has fallen from the hands of the 
savant, but the prophets who strive for 
his seat of authority are mostly charla- 
Spengler professes to analyze the 
great evolutionary movements of civili- 
zation, which are entirely independent 
of each other from the physical stand- 
point, but are all subject to the same 
invariable law of birth, maturity, de- 
cline, and death. A civilization rises, as 
if by accident, in a well-defined terri- 
tory which constitutes its habitat as if 
it were a plant. ‘Every such civilization 
passes through the seven ages of man. 
It has its infancy, youth, maturity, and 
old age.’ The death of a civilization 
does not mean the death of the people 
who are its bearers. It is not an apoca- 
lyptic catastrophe. It is the extinguish- 
ing of a culture’s vitality as a living 
force in history. The decline and fall of 
Western civilization, therefore, merely 
signifies that Western civilization is 
ceasing to be a productive historical 
force. 

The most obvious symptom of this 
final phase, when a declining culture at 
length becomes hopelessly moribund, is 
the gradual conversion of a living 
culture into a static civilization. ‘When 
the end is reached, when the idea that 
is the vital factor in a culture has com- 
pletely fulfilled its functions, it ossifies, 
so to speak, in its physical incarnation. 
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Culturesuddenly growscold, languishes; 
its blood coagulates; its strength aban- 
dons it. It has become a rigid civiliza- 
tion.’ Spengler believes that Western 
culture has already reached this period. 
Therefore, he proceeds to its more de- 
tailed analysis:an analysis of the decline 
of the European culture, which to-day 
covers the whole globe. 

To support his theory, he compares 
different periods of different cultures 
and civilizations, assuming that since 
these stages have corresponded con- 
sistently in the past, they will continue 
to correspond in the future. 

The principal task of the historian is 
to describe the typical features that 
characterize each culture. When a 
psychologist studies a human person- 
ality, he first of all tries to master in- 
dividual traits. And cultures, like men, 
possess many features in common. .. . 

Spengler distinguishes eight great 
civilizations: those of the Chinese, the 
Egyptians, the Assyrio-Babylonians, 
the Hindus, the pre-historic Americans, 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, what 
he calls the civilization of the Magians, 
— to be described later, — and the 
civilization of the modern world. Pass- 
ing over with only perfunctory atten- 
tion the civilizations of the Hindus, the 
Assyrio-Babylonians, and the _pre- 
historic Americans, and pausing for 
but cursory analysis of the civilizations 
of the Chinese and the Egyptians, 
Spengler concentrates his attention 
mainly upon the Classical, Magian, and 
Western — or ‘Faustian’ — civiliza- 
tion. In his first volume the author 
compares classical and modern civiliza- 
tion in respect to mathematics, or con- 
cepts of time and space; the arts, 
including architecture, sculpture, music, 
painting, and the drama; ethics, and 
natural science. In his second volume, 
after discussing Magian culture, the 
principal manifestation of which was 
primitive Christianity, he continues his 


comparison of Ancient, Magian, and 
Faustian culture, under their religious, 
legal, economic, ethnical, and political 
aspects. 

In all these fields he uncovers 
countless mines of original ore. He 
throws new light upon facts already 
known, and his bold hypotheses suggest 
to the mind a thousand new directions 
of stimulating thought and inquiry. 
Specialists will discover many omis- 
sions, many places where his reasoning 
and facts are incomplete, and at times 
positive errors. But only petty and 
uncomprehending minds will be de- 
terred by this from realizing that 
Spengler has given the world a creative 
synthesis of history of the first magni- 
tude and importance. 

Contrary to the common opinion 
that our civilization is based mainly on 
the civilization of antiquity, which has 
inspired a succession of renaissances in 
its successor, Spengler endeavors to 
show that classical civilization has 
entirely disappeared — or, in other 
words, that its productive power, from 
the historical standpoint, has ceased to 
exist. The Greek had no conception of 
history. He did not dwell upon the 
future. His time-concepts included no 
past and no future, but only the pres- 
ent. Similarly, his conception of space 
did not embrace the idea of infinity. ° 
Consequently Greek mathematics are 
essentially different from modern math- 
ematics; for to the Greek, number 
represented merely the notion of size, 
and was necessarily attached to a 
corporeal, material object. For the 
Faustian mind, on the contrary, num- 
ber is a constantly changing function, 
ever striving toward the infinite. But 
it is peculiarly in the domain of art 
that the difference between Classical 
and Western culture stands out. The 
ancient world excelled in sculpture, 
the modern world in music. In Greece 
the statue of the naked body was the 
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highest ideal of beauty. In the modern 
world the portrait, with its interpreta- 
tion of spiritual character and of 
individuality, is the supreme form of 
pictorial expression. A human statue 
is Apollonian; the execution of a fugue 
is Faustian. This distinction between 
the two civilizations becomes still 
deeper in the sphere of ethics. Faustian 
civilization, contemplating the human 
will as the main force in human con- 
duct, subordinates itself to the moral 
imperative. The Greek civilization, 
which never troubled itself about the 
human will, subjected itself primarily 
to esthetic canons. ‘There are as many 
morals as there are civilizations.’ 

Spengler views religion under its 
metaphysical aspect — an aspect forci- 
bly expressed, as he says, in the saying 
of Jesus: ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.’ Therefore, religion would seem 
to maintain no relations with reality, 
upon which it exercises no influence. 
The cathedral, the symbol of religion, 
stands in absolute contrast with the 
castle, the physical expression of nobil- 
ity, war, and combat. The doctrine 
taught by Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, 
that religion is the metaphysics of the 
common people, has left a deep im- 
print in Spengler’s mind, 

It is in what he calls the Magian 
civilization that the nature of religion, 
according to Spengler, is most clearly 
revealed. That civilization he defines 
as ‘the most intermediate, and the only 
one of the higher civilizations that has 
points of contact with all the others, in 
both space and time.’ Its habitat ex- 
tended from the Holy Land to Ar- 
menia, and it flourished between 700 
B.c. and 700 a.p. It was characterized 
by a conception of the world as a great 
cavern, of history as a divine drama, 
and of religion as a theocratic code. It 
was born with Zoroaster and the Proph- 
ets of Israel. It expressed itself in the 
Mandean and Manichean religion, cul- 


minated in primitive Christianity, and 
declined and died in Islamism. A 
transcendental Deity and Messianic 
hope are the centre of its universe. The 
world is something worthless and de- 
spised — or going even further, its very 
reality is denied, and its end predicted. 
An apocalyptic and Messianic spirit 
lies over everything. These character- 
istics are likewise found in primitive 
Christianity. Jesus, too, was above all 
an apocalyptic being. 

‘What lifted Christianity from the 
very beginning above all contemporary 
religions was the figure of Jesus. In all 
the grand creations of that age, there is 
nothing to be compared with Him. 
Those who read, or who heard told, the 
story of the Passion, when it was still a 
recent event, — the going up to Jeru- 
salem, the Last Supper, and the final 
battle with himself, the hour of despair 
at Gethsemane, the death upon the 
cross, — would ever afterward. con- 
sider flat and empty the legends and 
adventures of a Mithras, an Attis, or 
an Osiris. . . . Christianity is the only 
religion in history where the fate of a 
contemporary man has become the 
symbol and the centre of creation.’ 

However, Spengler seems to contra- 
dict himself immediately after, when 
he assumes that Christianity belongs 
only to the Magian culture, and that 
our Faustian culture has modified it so 
radically that it is well to consider it 
now an entirely new faith. Indeed, the 
main criticism of Spengler’s theses is 
their tendency to belittle the continu- 
ity of ancient and modern times. His 
description of the Renaissance is one of 
the weakest chapters in his book, be- 
cause he refuses to recognize that phe- 
nomenon as a veritable renewal of the 
ancient spirit. 

However, if Spengler exaggerates the 
original character of Faustian culture, 
he is none the less suggestive and stim- 
ulating when he sets out to dissect the 
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essential traits of this culture, which 
he characterizes succinctly as a civi- 
lization of the human will. Spengler 
draws the curve of this civilization 
after the same formula as those of its 
predecessors. From 900 to 1200 is its 
springtime; from 1300 to 1700 its sum- 
mer; its autumn coincided with the 
eighteenth century; its winter began 
with the nineteenth century, reaching 
its climax in the closing years of that 
period. 

Spengler’s description of the winter 
stage of civilization in the field of art, 
science, religion, economics, and _poli- 
tics is one of the most fascinating 
chapters in his work. Casting his vision 
ahead, Spengler endeavors to con- 
jecture what the state of civilization 
will be in Western Europe and America 
by the year 2000. 

We have already reached the point 
where we are producing no new tissue 
in the field of ethical and systematic 
philosophy, nor shall we be capable of 
doing so hereafter. Art has reached the 
end of its creative period, precisely in 
the sphere most characteristic of the 
Western culture: that is, music. ‘Tris- 
tan is the death-sigh of Faustian art.’ 
In economics and politics we are now 
under the domination of democracy or 
of money. We have already reached 
that transitionary epoch between a 
civilization that is dying and a civi- 
lization that is being born, which is 
marked by wars of extermination, the 
rise of imperialism, and the eve of 
Cesarism. 

‘The characteristics of the next 
Cesarism, which will probably continue 
from about 2000 to 2200 a.p., will be the 
victory of a government of force over 
a government of money. Under this 
régime, political institutions will stead- 
ily degenerate toward more primitive 
forms. The disintegrating nations will 
constitute a sort of shapeless amalgam 
of populations, intermingled and fused 


into States subjected to primitive types 
of despotism.’ 

An analogous development will occur 
in religion. In spite of all our apparent 
revivals, we are now living in an epoch 
of static culture, and therefore of irre- 
ligion. The European and American 
world is now chasing after new faiths, 
duping itself with occultism, theoso- 
phies, parlor Buddhism, and other 
trumpery fished out of the rubbish- 
heap of antiquity. However, Spengler 
expects a ‘second religiosity’ — a smart 
term, that! — resembling in some re- 
spects primitive Christianity, to flourish 
during the period of our expiring culture. 

Spengler thereupon concludes his 
description of the ruin of the Occident 
with the following impressive, truly 
Dantesque, prophecy: — 

‘States have disappeared, and even 
history has sunk into slumber. Man 
has become a simple plant, clinging 
desperately to the soil that bore him. 
Villages, which belong to no epoch, 
survive. Peasants bear children and 
sow their fields. Peoples have become 
a harried, frugal herd, through whom 
sweeps, from time to time, the tempest 
of an imperial soldatésca. Here and 
there remain ancient cities, formerly 
great metropolises, now vacant recep- 
tacles of extinguished souls, where nests 
a race of human beings without a his- 
tory. Men live from day to day, con- 
tented with a parsimonious and modest 
felicity. The headless masses are lacer- 
ated and crushed under the feet of 
armies fighting for power and booty. 
Those who survive fill up the gaps with 
primitive fecundity, and continue to 
endure and suffer. Rulers alternately 
conquer and are conquered. The blind 
and unquestioning faith of a new re- 
ligiosity spreads among the masses. 
Only in souls possessed of that faith is 
there the ghost of peace.’ 

Our present age, with its catastrophes 
and consuming desire to pierce the 








































future, is ready to welcome such theo- 
ries as these. If one studies intelli- 
gently and carefully the symptoms of 
the age, and compares them with those 
that manifested themselves during the 
decline of other civilizations, especially 
that of the ancient world, one is forced 
to recognize that Spengler’s prophecy 
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HISTORY OF A PRESS ITEM 
BY N. TACIN 


[One of the latest concerns of the Russian Soviet Government is to win over the peasants, 


not only is possible, but is more than 
plausible. No civilization contains the 
germs of immortality, and since 1914 
both Europe and America have gone a 
long way toward destroying themselves. 
If our civilization continues in its 
present course, it will merit the death 
that awaits it. 






Among the devices to accomplish this is the so-called ‘cultural leadership’ of a factory over a 
village. Each viilage is supposed to have a ‘cultural chief’ in the shape of some industrial 


establishment in the vicinity.] 


Tue Central Committee of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party sent orders to 
every district Committee to ‘get closer 
to the peasantry.’ The district Com- 
mittees transmitted the orders to the 
local Committees, and these forwarded 
them to the Volost Committees having 
jurisdiction over little groups of vil- 
lages. 

It was thus that the new prikaz 
reached the Volost of Krasnaia. 

When he read this order, the Presi- 
dent of the Volost Committee spat an- 
grily, and swore. 

‘They’re getting too wise over in 
Moscow!’ he muttered to himself. 
‘Now getting closer is the craze.’ And 
he read aloud to himself: ‘“You are 
ordered to popularize as widely as pos- 
sible the decisions of the Party for im- 
proving peasant agriculture. . . .” (So 
far they’ve been making it worse; now 
they want to improve it.) ‘You are 
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ordered to organize the liaison in a 
practical way, by promoting the cul- 
tural leadership of the cities over the 
villages, in order to make this cultural 
leadership a mass-phenomenon.” (Ah, 
blast their souls! More trouble is all 
I’ll get out of that culture business. It 
will do no good, but just the same, I’ll 
have to call them together.)’ 

Two hours later about a hundred 
peasants crowded the street in front of 
the Volost Committee office. There 
were women and children among 
them. Here and there a few sentences 
were exchanged in a subdued voice. 

‘New taxes, sure as you live.’ 

‘No. It’ll be collecting of back 
taxes. In full! So as to straighten the 
matter out entirely. Because the Com- 
mune needs money !’ 

‘Parfenov talked to me the other 
day. ... Said he, a Red regiment 
will be driven here ... that is, to 
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stay. In town, he says, they’re hungry, 
well, and . . . they’re afraid to leave 
them there !” 

The men sighed. The women crossed 
themselves with a frightened look, and 
some wiped their eyes with the loose 
ends of their headkerchiefs. 

The President rose, cleared his throat, 
and raised his hand. 

‘Comrades!’ he began. ‘Here we 
got a prikaz from Moscow. From the 
Central Committee, from the Govern- 
ment, so to speak. It is you peasants 
that they’re worrying about all the 
time, mark you well. Because that is n’t 
any sort of White Guard Government 
— let us say — like they have in France, 
or again in America, where they’re 
all servants to the capitalists and ene- 
mies of the toilers, and . . . This here 
is a workers’ and peasants’ Govern- 
ment! For instance, we here have 


chased out the landowners, and the 
squires, and all of that reactionary 


scum, and now we are lords unto our- 
selves, aren’t we? We do what we 
want. A plain muzhik can be a tsar 
now, can’t he? Do I say it right or 
not ?’ 

The peasants in the front rows 
shifted their feet uneasily; but no an- 
swer was forthcoming. 

‘So that’s it,’ the President contin- 
ued. ‘The Government thinks and 
thinks all the time: how to arrange it 
all so as to make it easier for the peas- 
ant. Over in Moscow there are learned 
heads, noble people, and they think, 
and think, and think ! Look at Lenin 
—poor fellow, Vladimir Iliich! He 
thought so much, he thought himself 
into a brain hemorrhage, so that even a 
German professor can’t do a thing for 
him now ! However, the main thing is 
this: we got a prikaz from Moscow. A 
strict one — to improve peasant agri- 
culture. You can read it yourself. Who 
is it among you that can read well? 
Thou, Fedotov, come on here, read it 


aloud. Come on,]I tell thee! Nobody ’ll 
bite thee.’ 

Fedotov hung back. 

‘What! I read?’ he exclaimed. ‘All 
the learning I’ve got isn’t worth a 
bent penny.’ 

At length, however, he shambled 
slowly to the steps where the President 
was standing, and peeped into the 
paper. 

‘To improve the conditions,’ the 
President explained to him. ‘Here, 
right in this paper, black upon white. 
Do I say the truth, Fedotov?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Fedotov evasively, 
looking at his toes. ‘I only mean, 
there used to be other papers like this 
— concerning the peasants and, so to 
say, to better conditions somewhat, 
and all....And just the same, 
however —’ 

‘Blockhead thou art, Fedotov, even 
if thou art educated. And thou reason- 
est like a real bourjooy of some sort. 
What does it matter if anything used 
to be? Many things used to be that 
aren’t any more. There used to be 
mistakes, but now the workers’ and 
peasants’ Government wants to ar- 
range it all anew. So the peasant will 
get all that’s coming to him. This 
order here speaks about cultural leader- 
ship. I explained all of this mechanics 
to you fellows the other day. Each 
village has got to have a cultural chief. 
Sort of a protector: you get that? To 
intervene for you before the Govern- 
ment. A village without a cultural chief 
is just like a beast without a tail. So 
we’ve got to have a chief. For instance 
—the Mandrykin factory. A huge 
factory: eight thousand workers, all of 
them reliable people, trusted by the 
Government. Good fellows, educated 
chaps. Quite near, too. As soon as you 
have a holiday, they’ll come to spend 
it with you, or you’ll go there. Every- 
thing friendly and good. And the 
Government will be glad. Maybe 
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they ’ll give you some allowance for 
that — Now what do you say to 
this?’ 

The muzhiks shuffled their feet again, 
sighed and stared obstinately at the 
ground. 

‘Now why don’t you say something?’ 
The President was beginning to get 
angry. ‘It’s you they are worrying 
about. Andrianov! Thou art an old 
man, one that has seen enough. Tell 
these fools. Explain it to them!’ 

Andrianov, a bent old man with in- 
flamed, watery eyes, shook his head for 
a long time, and finally lisped with his 
toothless mouth: — 

‘That, of course — Communia knows 
better. . . . Authorities must be re- 
spected, because they’re from God. 
The Government is trying hard to 
make it all good and fine — and we, of 
course, we walk in darkness. We don’t 
appreciate our benefactors. Again, so 


to say, they are afraid — the muzhiks 
are — because last year the Commu- 
nists, the ones that belong to Communia, 
that is, came here and —’ 

‘That’s enough; shut up!’ the 


President interrupted him. ‘Thou 
squeakest like an unoiled wheel. Well 
now, how about it? Do you accept the 
cultural leadership of the Mandrykin 
factory ?” 

‘How much will that come to for 
each of us, then?’ someone suddenly 
asked from the rear. 

‘How much what?’ the President 
asked. 

‘Well, flour; or let us say, potatoes; 
or — how much on every peasant soul? 
Because people are getting mighty 
poor here. Of course, we don’t try to 


go against authorities, only that there 
is n’t much to eat lately —’ 

‘Right ! Poor we are; that’s right! 
And now if we are to feed those chiefs 
— We don’t wish that. No consent of 
ours for this sort of thing. Write it 
back to them that way.’ 

The President got red in the face 
and banged his fist upon the table so 
that the papers flew in all directions. 

‘Silence!’ he shouted. ‘Reactionary 
scum! A mutiny against the workers’ 
and peasants’ government? I’ll show 
you what’s what! This very day I'll 
call in a company of Red Guards —’ 


Two days later Izvestia contained 
the following telegraphic dispatch: — 


The peasants of the Volost Krasnaia, 
Government of , District of ,ata 
gathering of more than a thousand souls, 
unanimously resolved to elect the Man- 
drykin factory as their cultural chief, and 
enthusiastically acclaimed the Government 
for its untiring care of the peasantry. 
Similar feelings prevail in neighboring dis- 
tricts. 


On the following day Steklov, the 
sworn writer of official leaders, wrote 
on the first page of the Isvestia: ‘We 
recommend to the attention of Keren- 
ski, Zenzinov, Kuskova, and other 
persons who shout every day about 
the isolation of the Soviet Government 
from the peasantry, a certain telegram 
from the Volost Krasnaia, printed in 
our paper yesterday. Such telegrams 
are received daily from all corners of 
Russia, hundreds and thousands of 
them, to the great joy of our friends 
and to the great shame of all enemies 
of the workers’ and peasants’ Republic.’ 
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From the North China Herald, May 5 
(SHaneual British WEEKLY) 


No one can look at a simple Tibetan 
nomad and remain unmoved. He may 
smell and smell strongly; he may be 
weird and perhaps frighten you; he 
may be dirty and probably is, but 
somehow he fascinates you from the 
moment you first see him. There is an 
indescribable something — is it his 
gait, his dress, his face, his talk? — he 
is peculiar in every way and different 
from everything you ever looked at. On 
his head he wears anything that will 
stick, from the dirtiest old rag to the 
most costly fox-skin; on his body he 
wears anything that will hang, from a 
strong woollen kimono to a _ heavy, 
rank-smelling sheepskin; on his feet he 
wears a contrivance designed to keep 
in the heat and keep out the cold. 

The natural habitat of the Tibetan 
nomad is the high, wide, open, grassy 
plateau. There, with his sheep, yaks, 
horses, and tents, he is perfectly at 
home. His nearest neighbor may be a 
day or a week away, but that matters 
very little, as he is continually sur- 
rounded with his own family, animals, 
and country. The Tibetan nomad is 
entirely free from conventional rules: 
he is under no necessity whatever to 
change his garment, wash his face, or 
comb his hair. The Asiatic plateau is as 
void of society as you can possibly 
imagine. History records no instance 
where the simple-minded nomad had 
‘to dress for the occasion.’ In all his 
rugged beauty here he is: he covers his 
body with a heavy sheepskin, the warm 
wool being on the inside; this is his 
garment by day and his bedding by 


night. The simple reason for such 
simplicity in dress may be the fact that 
the nomad is confined to one garment. 
His nomadic life may demand this, as 
an accumulation of dresses and gar- 
ments would increase his cares and 
baggage. The outstanding thing in the 
nomad’s life is its simplicity. 

There is no such thing as retiring in 
the nomad’s home. Its inmates have 
lived and worked all day in what is to 
be their bedding all night. The precise 
time of going to bed is therefore un- 
known, there being no bed to go to. 
When one of them desires to move or 
escape from danger he can do so in a 
very short time. One evening we 
pitched our tent quite near an encamp- 
ment. The nomads were exceedingly 
friendly and gave us some butter and 
milk, while we gave them in return 
some rice and candles. We spent part 
of the evening with them in their tent 
and found them very interested in what 
we had to say. Next morning when we 
got up there was not a vestige of yak, 
tent, nomad, or encampment anywhere. 
They were apparently very friendly 
but did n’t like our company, and so 
moved on. 

There we were, my companion and I 
and our Tibetan servants, high and dry 
somewhere on the Asiatic plateau. 
When our friendly neighbors of the 
night before had gone, why they had 
gone, and where they had gone we had 
not the faintest idea. Imagine the 
Archbishop of Canterbury getting up 
some fine morning and finding his entire 
congregation had moved to Boulogne. 
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That is one of the distinctive privileges 
of nomadic life— the ability to move 
yourself quietly, suddenly, and com- 
pletely from disagreeable company. No 
planning or booking six months ahead; 
no boxes or cabin trunks to pack; no 
good-byes or sad farewells. The simple 
watchword, Erectus, is passed round, 
the tent pegs are pulled, and those you 
have a strong antipathy to are left 
sleeping on their comfortable camp- 
beds. 

Is this the fascination that surrounds 
the nomad — the simplicity of his life, 
his tremendous propensity for wander- 
ing, and the meagreness of his wants? 
We settle down, he never does; we build 
ourselves in, he moves on; we follow 
the latest cut, he abides by the old 
style. We have a nice house, nice 
pictures, big trunks, and chinaware. 
The Tibetan nomad wisely focuses his 
attention on things movable, like yaks, 
sheep, and horses. The only breakable 
thing he carries is a ten-cent looking- 
glass, the vanity of his wife and daugh- 
ters on the first approach of civilization. 
His chinaware consists of one cherry- 
wood bowl lined with silver; this he 
licks clean and dry after he has broken 
his fast. When the nomad politely of- 
fers you a bowl of delicious buttered 
tea, for conscience’ sake you ask no 
questions. The nomad’s life is very 
peaceful and harmonious. He possesses 
one tsamba bowl, one garment, one 
tent, and one wife. The plateau is 
open, wide, and free, and covered with 
rich luxuriant grass. Soap and towels 
and basins are things he has somehow 
learned to do without. 

His yak-hair tent may lack many 
things which we consider necessary, 
but it is strongly impregnated with 
something we would rather be without. 
The nomad’s tent is low and broad and 
snug, and, like an ocean liner, sticks 
tenaciously to its own peculiar effluvia. 
The last papers to reach us report that 


a British scientist has isolated a new 
element and called it ‘hafnium.’ For 
centuries the Tibetan nomad has with- 
out the aid of scientific apparatus iso- 
lated a most wonderful compound, 
which so far has not been named or 
classified. He produces it in the interior 
of his yak-hair tent by exposing old 
rank-smelling butter to the penetrating 
influence of dark heavy smoke, gener- 
ated from yak manure. The inhalation 
of this odd compound is not very re- 
freshing, so your visit to the nomad’s 
tent is confined largely to the outside. 
You may tolerate his buttered tea, and 
suffer the inconvenience of his gar- 
ments, but strong, heavy, black, yak- 
manure smoke, blended with hard, 
rank-smelling yak butter, makes you a 
firm disbeliever in the ascent of man. 
The atomic weight of these two gases 
must be enormous, and they blend with 
the avowed purpose of keeping you out 
of the nomad’s tent. Scientists are 
planning to visit Tibet. We sincerely 
hope they will be able to get a sample 
of this interesting effuvium. If these 
men of science succeed, we shall one 
day know why the simple nomad re- 
frains from washing, changing, and 
combing. 

The nomad’s food, like his dress, is 
not subject to much change. Ground 
barley, called tsamba; Chinese leaves, 
called tea; and Tibetan produce, called 
butter — on these he lives and moves, 
grows fat and flourishing. He has no 
intention whatever of destroying his 
internal anatomy, and only when an 
animal conveniently dies will he add 
variety to his three-course lunch. The 
decided advantage in this simple menu 
is that it requires very few cooking 
utensils. Climbing up a rugged pass, 
crossing over a barren ridge, or travers- 
ing the level plateau, the nomad can 
halt any time and anywhere, provided 
there is yak manure on hand, and enjoy 
his frugal meal. 
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Pockets, hand bags, satchels, and 
dress-suit cases have not yet reached 
the Asiatic plateau, and the nomad is 
oblivious of their very existence. Every- 
thing above the nomad’s waistband is 
utilized as a pocket. Within the smelly 
folds of his heavy sheepskin garment 
he conveniently carries an assortment 
of things, edible and otherwise. Within 
the folds of this spacious handsome 
garment he may carry something like a 
bagpipe for blowing his fire, a brass pot 
for boiling his tea, a skin bag containing 
tsamba, another stuffed with hard, 
rank-smelling butter, his tsamba bowl, 
and a consignment of musk which he 
hopes to use as barter. 

Even the juvenile members of his 
family may also find accommodation 


within the baggy folds of his warm 
sheepskin. Everything he hopes to sell 
and anything he buys is carefully 
stowed away in this his one and only 
pocket. Our pockets have a certain 
capacity beyond which they refuse to 
go. Not so the nomad’s. He can aug- 
ment his pocket capacity by increasing 
the folds above his belt. He may have 
five feet of sheepskin above his waist- 
band and only one foot below. The 
whole thing is done by simply hitching 
this way or that. Of course, he sees to 
it that his belt is very carefully tied. 

This is the nomad in all his rugged 
simplicity, the inhabitant of the high 
barren Tibetan plateau, and his wife is 
just the same, only perhaps more 
fascinating and dirtier. 


NATIVE LANGUAGES IN AFRICA 


BY CARL MEINHOF 


’ 


From the Deutsche Revue, December 
(Stutteart LITERARY AND Po.iticat Montaty) 


ConpitTIons in Europe to-day, where 
only a few great language-areas exist, 
are exceptional. One after another 
the languages that once were spoken 
disappeared, became extinct, or were 
forgotten, until people came to speak 
German in Germany, English in Eng- 
land, and French in France — though 
even to-day these conditions do not 
everywhere exist. Even in Europe 
there are still ‘islands’ of very different 
speech, and other languages are pre- 
served for us out of the manifold 
variety of the past, through inscrip- 
tions. 

As we now know, the same conditions 
once existed in the Near East — and 
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they still exist to this very day in Af- 
rica. It is true that even here we find 
languages which are spoken and under- 
stood over wide areas by millions of 
people: the great commercial languages 
of the Continent, such as Arabic in the 
North, Hausa in the Western Sudan, 
and Swahili in East Africa to the bor- 
ders of the Congo Free State. But in 
addition to these large speech-areas 
there are others, some small, some 
very small, whose languages are under- 
stood by only a few hundred or a few 
thousand, and must inevitably vanish 
before the advance of trade. Large 
areas in which a single language is 
spoken can exist only where, a, great 
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many human beings are bound to- 
gether by common interests of some 
kind, whether these are due to govern- 
ment, to one of the great religions, or to 
trade and commerce. To-day such a 
general community of speech is barely 
at its beginning in Africa, and we still 
have before our very eyes a condition 
of things that in Europe belongs to the 
history of the past. 

One of the languages of African 
commerce is not a genuinely African 
language at all, but makes its first 
appearance on African soil with the 
coming of Islam. From the Arabic 
springs the Semitic language of the 
Abyssinians, who made their entry 
when the great kingdom of Axum was 
founded, two thousand years ago. 

And what of the Egyptians ? The 
mummies of the Pharaohs and their 
likenesses make it impossible to believe 
that these mighty rulers can have been 
Negroes. Their language is regarded 
by specialists as related to the Semitic 
languages of the Near East. Enthusi- 
asts and investigators of the ancient 
Babylonian culture are even convinced 
that Egyptian civilization was brought 
from Babylon to the Nile, but his- 
torians take the opposite view, re- 
garding Egyptian civilization as the 
older of the two. In either case there is 
no denying the relation of the Egyptian 
language with the group of Asiatic 
tongues, and Egyptian is not, therefore, 
a genuine African language. 

There are other light-colored in- 
habitants of Africa, besides the Egyp- 
tians, whose descendants have wholly 
adopted Arabian speech. They are 
quite as fair as Europeans, often with 
blue eyes and blond hair. Other in- 
dividuals — doubtless through an in- 
termingling of African blood — are 
darker. Yet these people speak lan- 
guages still more like those of the Near 
East than Egyptian is, and so we may 
say that the Arabic languages are 








spoken not only in the northeastern 
part of the Continent but also on the 
Atlantic coast, in its westernmost 
portion. Hence the inevitable ques- 
tion: ‘Are these peoples Asiatic immi- 
grants?’ On linguistic grounds we 
must reply, ‘In all probability they are 
—unless they came from Europe.’ 
They are also the forerunners of the 
later African colonizers, and certainly 
the first light-colored men to enter 
Africa. 

Even before them, another group of 
cattle-owning nomads, whose speech 
belongs to a still earlier period, must 
have made their way into Africa. Their 
languages have not as yet definite gram- 
matical gender such as we find in most 
of the Mediterranean group. They 
divide nouns, not into masculine and 
feminine, but into special categories 
for persons and things, and, since there 
are so many different kinds of things, 
manifold distinctions have to be made 
among them. There are special forms 
for animals and trees, for tools and 
liquids, for single objects and for ab- 
stractions, so that a logically arranged 
system of amazing exactness is built up. 
The men who speak this language 
—which is known as Ful — draw a 
sharp distinction between themselves 
and the surrounding Negroes. What- 
ever their origin may be, they feel 
themselves masters, and their clean-cut 
features, their long curly hair, and the 
fair hue of their skin distinguishes them 
— even in the eyes of those who are not 
anthropologists — from the blacks over 
whom they rule. 

Most astounding of all is the fact 
that, throughout an immense area in 
Central and Southern Africa, some two 
hundred closely related dialects of the 
Bantu languages are spoken, which are 
still older than the Ful. These make no 
distinction between persons and things, 
but they divide nouns into separate 
categories for men, spirits, animals, 
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implements, liquids, single things, large 
objects, small objects, abstractions, 
place-names, and so forth. These 
‘classes,’ as they are called, have their 
own plurals, special pronouns for each, 
and their own special ways of forming 
the genitive. In short, the idea of 
division into classes governs the whole 
thought of the people — and yet the 
language is in general flexible, liquid, 
and very pleasant to hear. 

The close similarity to the Ful lan- 
guage indicates that this rigid system 
was also brought to Africa by light- 
colored men. The ruling caste in 
Ruanda and Uganda to-day look as 
though they had stepped down out of 
Egyptian pictures, and so the indica- 
tion of their Asiatic origin, which their 
speech offers, may well be true, and we 
may have before us the remnants of the 
first great colonization of Africa by the 
Caucasian race. Thereafter natives and 
immigrants must have coalesced into 
one race and one speech, so that only 
the anthropologist can still be certain 
of distinguishing two such disparate 
elements. 

Shall we, therefore, conclude that 
all Africans are immigrants from Asia? 
Perhaps they are. But before the alien 
immigration of the light-colored peo- 
ples, of which their language informs 
us, a settlement of an entirely different 
sort must have taken place — a settle- 
ment by black men, who are set apart 
from the peoples previously described, 
by their thick lips, woolly hair, and 
more awkward build, but most of all by 
their speech. Their languages — and 
there are more than two hundred of 
them —- are of quite different sort from 
the languages with the classifying 
tendency just described. Here there is 
no distinction of classes or of mascu- 
line and feminine gender. Words are 
strung along, unalterably and unal- 
tered, and only the sequence of the 
words is strictly prescribed. Such a 


language has the appearance of’ a 
mosaic and it takes the European a long 
time to accustom himself to it. The 
various languages of this group are very 
different from one another, and the Su- 
dan, their homeland, is veritable Babel. 

The most ancient inhabitants of 
Africa, however, were probably not the 
blacks. Before them must have come 
the little men, who are mentioned as 
early as Herodotus, and whom Schwein- 
furth was the first to rediscover. We 
still call them by the old name, the 
pygmies. Their language, though 
scarcely known, seems to be related to 
that of the Sudanese Negroes, but they 
may once have had an idiom of their 
own. At any rate, the speech of the 
Bushmen of South Africa is peculiar, 
and almost unspeakable for Europeans 
because of the frequency of clicking 
sounds. To be sure, these Bushmen are 
no pygmies, although of small stature, 
but they are hunters without cattle or 
agriculture. 

Among all these various types of 
languages, which have been spoken side 
by side for thousands of years, there is 
naturally an abundance of intergrada- 
tions. Just as the races have interbred, 
so have their languages; and this inter- 
mingling is naturally favored and ac- 
celerated by European colonization and 
the growth of trade relations, while 
even the European languages enrich 
the African vocabulary. An especially 
interesting hybrid language is Hotten- 
tot, which has a North African gram- 
mar that reminds one of the inflected 
languages, yet has taken over the 
clicking sounds — probably from the 
Bushmen — and has passed these clicks 
on into the Bantu languages — the 
Kaffir speech, for example. 

All this is very interesting for the 
linguist, to whom Africa offers undis- 
covered riches; but the dweller in 
distant lands can scarcely comprehend 
these studies, and must content himself 
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with the results that here and there find 
their way into the press. These results 
are rather modest, the more so because 
the conclusions of different comparisons 
of the languages do not always confirm 
each other. 

What would enthrall both historian 
and layman would be the appearance of 
literature which would give us an 
insight into the mental life of Africa. 
One would not expect anything literary 
in Africa, and yet literature is not 
wholly lacking. The most ancient 
literature, on the whole, in existence — 
that of Egypt — arose in Africa; and 
our own alphabet is derived, by a direct 
line of descent, from the Egyptians. 
The old Libyan and Meroitic inscrip- 
tions begin to be intelligible. The 
ancient Nubian language is being read 
again to-day. Abyssinia, too, has its 
old inscriptions, in which bits of early 
Christian literature are preserved that 
would otherwise be lost. 

Arabian script is used by several 
African peoples. In it the Swahili, for 
example, have written their heroic 
poem, which describes Mohammed’s 
struggle with the Emperor Heraklius, 


the mercy of Mohammed, his journey’ 


to Heaven, and so forth. Christian mis- 
sions have helped a good many African 
languages to achieve literature, and 
newspapers in African dialects have 
been printed and read for years. There 
is a great wealth of popular poetry, 
fairy stories and proverbs, riddles and 
satirical verses in endless abundance, 
much of which is entertaining even to 
a European, once he has familiarized 
himself with it. Translations of such 
texts are numerous, and the Zeitschrift 


fiir Eingeborenensprachen (Journal of 
Native Languages) is perpetually dis- 
covering more that is new and interest- 
ing among these riches. 

Most of the study of African lan- 
guages is being carried on by Germans. 
North and South, East and West, Ger- 
mans like Koelle and Krapf, Barth and 
Leo Reinisch, Doehne and Krénlein are 
doing the laborious pioneer-work of 
taking down the languages from the lips 
of the natives. Such German scholars 
as Christaller and Endemann were the 
first to observe and determine these 
strange sounds carefully, and out of 
their exertions the phonetic laboratory 
at Hamburg has developed. Other 
Germans, such as Hahn, Westermann, 
and Rohl were the first to undertake 
thorough grammatical investigations, 
by which one can penetrate into the 
meaning of these curious languages. 
Such Germans as Dahl, Krapf, Dinke- 
lacker, and Langheinrich collected the 
material for the great dictionaries, 
gathering up wherever possible, with 
painful care, every African word. Lep- 
sius, Bleek, and Friedrich Miiller, yet 
more Germans, undertook the task of 
creating order where confusion reigned, 
of placing together what belonged 
together, and of separating the unlike. 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Ameri- 
cans have collaborated, but the chief 
part of the really scientific leadership 
has been German and must remain so. ° 
Even amid present adversities, this 
work cannot be broken off, for it is a 
part of the study of the history of 
mankind, which concerns every being 
who has a claim to form part of hu- 
manity. 





GOOSEBERRY 


BY SYLVIA LYND 


[Sylvia Lynd is also Mrs. Robert Lynd. Her husband is probably better known to Living Age 
readers as ‘Y.Y.,’ who writes amusing informal essays for the New Statesman though he is also 
a serious critic, whose work was discussed in our issue of May 19. Mrs. Lynd has published 
four books, and, as Clement Shorter recently remarked in the Sphere, ‘ There is something im- 
mensely pleasing in the contemplation of young married people of great literary talent, each pro- 
ducing books to be the delight of their contemporaries.” Her story has the same quaint whimsey 
that makes her husband's essays a perpetual delight. ‘Gooseberry,’ it may be well to remind 
American readers, is British slang for an extremely indulgent chaperon.] 


From The Nation and the Atheneum, April 7 
(Lonpon Rapicau LiperaL WEEKLY) 


Passinc the gate on the way to 
school in the mornings, she sometimes 
saw a spider’s web stretched across the 
path between the American currant 
and the privet bush. That, she knew, 
was when the postman had n’t been. 
The milkman never called now. Only 
old Mrs. Binny ‘trotted in’ about half- 
past nine with a load in a newspaper 
under her arm and a jug of milk in her 
hand. Mrs. Binny ‘did for’ the young 
gentieman. (Oh dear, a pretty state of 
things, to be sure! Never before in her 
life had a tradesman refused to serve 
her. Now she had to go to the little 
shops where you paid over the counter. 
Oh, there were nice goings-on, she 
could tell you, at number ten! She’d 
never have set a foot inside the place if 
she’d have known. Should n’t never 
see her own money herself, she should 
n't wonder. Well, we must hope for the 
best. Not that he was n’t a very pleas- 
ant young gentleman: very pleasant 
indeed, she must say, when he liked. 
But his temper! You never knew. 
Sometimes he took you up so short 
you’d hardly believe — but there, she 
must n’t stop chattering all day. She’d 
her pudding to get on.) 

If the postman had been at number 
ten, the spider’s web was broken. She 


could trace the long, iridescent lines 
fallen back among the foliage. Not that 
it was any good looking in so early in 
the morning. One must look, all the 
same. One must look, if only to see 
how shut and asleep the house was; to 
see on November mornings the frost on 
the ragged grass; to see, in rain, the 
dark veins of damp plaster mottling 
the stucco walls. Winter was best, 
really. For then dusk fell early, and 
coming. home from dancing, coming 
home from singing, one saw the lighted 
window behind the holly trees. How 
her heart leaped when she saw it! To 
that lemon-colored square of light her 
thoughts flew headlong. To turn the 
head in passing would sustain her in 
happiness for three days. Tuesday, 
singing; Friday, dancing; and the win- 
dow infallibly lighted behind the holly 
trees. No wonder every fifth step she 
took was a skip. She was twelve years 
old. 

Now it was summer, and the garden 
of number ten contained a few white 
roses. They grew on long, straggling 
briars. Their outer petals were like the 
petals of wild roses; but at the centre 
they had a little bunch of dwindled 
petals and a delicate, sweet smell, all 
that was left of their civilization. In a 
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few years they would be wild roses 
again. There were some irises, too, 
legacy of a former tenant, and in one 
corner a bush of pink weigela. And 
there were goldenrod, dog’s mercury, 
shepherd’s purse, groundsel, dande- 
lions, and daisies in profusion. On 
still, warm evenings she could hear the 
bang of his gate as he started out for 
some dinner engagement—a wonderful 
figure in a great black cloak and a 
wide-brimmed, high-crowned hat. 

It was seldom that she saw him. To 
her own house he came sometimes about 
nine o’clock at night, and she went to 
bed at eight. Far down in the house 
she would hear the murmur of the 
voices, the occasional laughter. Ten 
would strike on the church clock out- 
side, and then eleven, and then twelve. 
Then he would be going home. The 
front door would open and the voices 
would pour out into the night, and she 
would slip out of bed and creep across 
to the window to see the beam of light 
faintly illuminating the path, the dark 
bulk at the gate, the opening of the 
gate, the closing of the gate. He never 
called out ‘Good-night.’ She would 
stand holding her breath, with the edge 
of the curtain in her hand, until she 
heard, farther along the road, the bang 
of the other gate. Then she would creep 
back into bed again. 

Lying thinking of him there, she 
made a discovery that shocked and 
grieved her: she loved him more than 
anyone in the world, more than she 
loved her father, more even than her 
mother. 

One fine day, as she was coming 
home from school at lunch time, she 
found him standing at his gate. 

‘Hello,’ he said, ‘I was looking out 
for you. I want you to do something 
for me.’ 

What did he want her to do? To 
paint his woodcuts for him with colored 
inks, leaving a little white patch in the 
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petal of every flower—oh, so carefully, 
with the brush on tiptoe — to keep 
the color bright? To run to the post? 
She was at his service. 

‘I want you to come to tea to-day. 
Will you?’ 

She beamed upon him. 

‘Sure you can? I want you particu- 
larly.’ 

Of course she could come. Then 
doubt assailed her. 

‘Perhaps I’d better ask mother.’ 

‘All right. Run and ask her, and fly 
back and tell me.’ 

She ran. She flew. Across the gate 
she shouted to him in the garden. 

‘I can.’ 

And now it was the golden hour of 
four on a June afternoon: golden the 
figures on the church clock; like golden 
dust the little flock of pigeons that 
circled above the roofs of the railway 
station. The road was hot and dusty. 

Carefully she brushed her hair and 
tied her hair-ribbon. Thoroughly she 
washed her hands. It was time to go. 

Tea, she found, was to take place in 
the front garden. A tablecloth had been 
spread upon the rough grass. On it 
stood three white cups, a pot of apricot 
jam, a plate of sturdy-looking rock- 
cakes, and a plate of very thick bread 
and butter. The rims of the slices lay 
strong and rectangular upon the plate, 
but the middles were flaked heaps of 
butter and bread. 

‘Ah,’ he said, shaking the hair out of 
his eyes, ‘you’ve come. I’ve been 
cutting bread and butter. How do 
people cut bread and butter?’ He laid 
the knife beside the plate. 

She said, ‘It always does that when 
I cut it, too.’ 

Beside the white cloth was a wicker 
armchair with a cushion on it. 

‘You must n’t sit there,’ he said; 
‘that’s for somebody else. You and I 
will sit on the grass.’ 

Obediently she sat on the grass. 
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After a while a clock far off chimed the 
half-hour: Deedum, deedum—dumdee, 
deedum. 

“We can’t begin yet,’ he said. ‘I'll 
see if the kettle’s boiling. Don’t be 
bored. Make a daisy-chain or some- 
thing.’ 

As if she knew what boredom meant! 
Obediently she picked daisies for a 
daisy-chain. Making a daisy-chain 
would stain her thumb-nail green, and 
then she would no longer have clean 
hands for tea. However, it could n’t 
be helped. 

Presently she heard the gate open 
behind her, and at the same moment 
he came hurrying out of the house with 
the kettle — a handkerchief wrapping 
its handle — in one hand, and a large 
black teapot in the other. 

“You’ve come,’ he said; ‘we’ve been 
waiting hours for you.’ 

A tall young woman with a very big 
black hat was at the gate. She wore a 
white blouse and a trailing black skirt, 
as lovely young women did ever so 
long ago, in the Age of Discretion. 

She said, ‘I know. I’m sorry. I 
could n’t get away.’ 

He put the teapot on the tablecloth, 
the kettle on the grass, and advanced 
to meet the advancing woman. The 
inclination of his head seemed to say 
some special thing to her, or perhaps it 
was the way he looked into her eyes. 
Anyhow, she smiled, and her dark eyes 
looked out of their corners. He did not 
stop shaking hands with her. He led her 
by the hand on to the grass to the big 
chair, and said again, ‘You’ve come.’ 

As for the child, she was finishing her 
daisy-chain, stuffing the first stalk 
through the last head — a delicate 
proceeding, since a false movement will 
destroy the whole. She looked up and 
smiled when he spoke her name. The 
woman in the chair returned her smile, 
— that was all the notice she took of 
er. 


‘Look at the lovely bread and butter 
I cut you,’ he was saying. ‘Well, if you 
won't eat it the child will.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall eat all of it,’ 
said the child, gently. 

But they did not answer her. They 
were talking and laughing softly and 
rapidly, their voices threading through 
one another, so that it was impossible 
to unravel what they said. The pot of 
jam and a cup of tea were put beside 
the child, and she was left to herself. 

It did not matter. The afternoon 
was golden. High above the trees the 
midges were dancing. The doves in the 
gardens at the back were crooning like 
a running brook. She dug the spoon 
into the jam-pot, and when she had 
eaten as much as she wanted she licked 
her fingers. No one bothered about her. 
She did not mind that. Children often 
were n’t talked to when grown-up 
people were in the room. It didn’t 
matter. Only it was better if you were 
sitting in a window seat, so that you 
could drum with your heels, or breathe 
on one of the panes and draw faces 
with your finger. Then people took 
notice of you soon enough. She thought 
of her home work. 

‘I ought to go now and do my home 
work,’ she said at last, politely. 

‘Nonsense,’ he said. He was lying on 
the grass very comfortably, leaning on 
his elbow and looking up into the face 
of the lady in the chair. ‘You can’t 
possibly go for hours. Where’s that 
daisy-chain you were making?’ 

She held it out to him, the green, 
angular, drooping little string of flow- 
ers. He took it and put it on the lady’s 
knee. 

‘A present for you.’ 

“It will go on my hat,’ said the lady. 

‘T’ll arrange it,’ said he, scrambling 
to his feet. 

They had a little dispute about that, 
and the lady got her own way in the 
end. She took off the big hat and put 
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the wreath of daisies round the crown. 

‘Now you won’t be able to put it on 
again,’ he said. ‘You will have to stay 
here for ever.’ 

‘No, I shan’t,’ said the lady; and 
they had another argument about that. 
In the end he said: 

‘Well, I suppose I shall have to fetch 
you a looking-glass.’ 

He ran into the house and fetched a 
small, round mirror. 

‘I shave in this every morning,’ he 
said. 

‘Morning?’ said the lady. 

‘Afternoon, if you insist,’ he said. 

He held the mirror in front of her. 

‘I can’t see a thing,’ she said. 

She put her hands on the frame of the 
little mirror and tilted it backwards. 
‘Now keep it like that,’ she said. 

Apparently he could not keep it like 
that, and she had to put her hands over 
his and arrange it again. She did that 
several times. 

‘You know,’ she said, ‘it’s frightfully 
unlucky to break a looking-glass. Do 
be sensible.’ 

He held it properly then, and she 
took up the big black hat and pinned 
it on. 

‘That right?’ she asked him. 

Instead of replying he did a most 
idiotic thing. He pretended to try and 
kiss the lady in the looking-glass. 

‘Do be sensible,’ the lady said. 

After that he stood the looking-glass 
on the cloth and took from his pocket a 
sketching-book and pencil. For about 
two minutes he pretended to draw the 
lady’s portrait; but suddenly he tore 
the page across and drew a square in- 
stead. Then, with his eyes on the 
looking-glass, he attempted to draw a 
diagonal across the square. He had to 
try several times before he succeeded. 

Then the lady, too, must have ‘a try 
at it’; but she was so ‘hopeless’ that at 
last he had to put his hand over hers 
and guide her pencil. 


‘Oh, let me try,’ cried the child. 
They gave her the pencil. She was very 
nearly as bad as the lady; but she did 
succeed at last. ‘I’ve done it!’ she 
cried. But no one was listening. They 
were looking at one another’s hands, 
and he was telling the lady her charac- 
ter and fortune from her palms. 

‘Just look at your heart line! Only 
look at it! Now, mine —’ 

‘Oh, tell my fortune,’ said the child. 

“You’re too young to have a for- 
tune,’ said he, looking kindly at the out- 
spread palms, all the same. ‘Let’s see 
if there’s an M. No, there is n’t an M 
in either of them. Is n’t that sad?’ 

‘What’s an M?’ asked the child. 

‘M for marriage, dear child.’ 

‘Ought there to be one?’ 

‘Look at mine,’ he said. ‘Look at 
that line, and that and that.’ His palm 
deeply and indubitably bore an M. 

Disconsolate, she gazed at the faint 
markings on her own... . If she 
did n’t spread it quite so flat? . . . If 
she squeezed it a little? . . . But per- 
haps that would be cheating. 

‘I must go,’ said the lady, looking 
down at the little gold watch that was 
pinned on her breast. ‘I shall have to 
run all the way.’ 

She snatched up her gloves and her 
sunshade and stood up beside her chair. 

‘Ill come with you,’ said he. ‘Not 
as far as the gate.’ 

They laughed. He caught up his 
hat, the wide-brimmed hat with the 
punched-up crown, from the grass 
where he had thrown it. 

‘What about these?’ The lady 
nodded at the tea-things and the cloth. 

‘Oh, they can stay where they are. 
No one will run away with them, and 
if they do it does n’t matter.’ 

They hastened to the gate. 

‘I suppose I had better do my home 
work now,’ said the child. 

‘Yes, off you go,’ he cried gayly, wav- 
ing his hat. They both waved to her. 





LIVERPOOL 


BY A LONDONER 


From the Saturday Review, April 21 
(Lonpon Tory WEEKLY) 


In the thoughts of the average 
Londoner England consists of London, 
where his vocation or his affection 
holds him, and the country where he 
seeks recreation in hunting and shoot- 
ing, or, if in humble circumstances, 
spends his summer holiday in green 
fields and fresh air. He is apt to forget 
that in the north are teeming cities 
with not only a commercial importance, 
but a social character of their own. 
Should his business carry him to Liver- 
pool, he might, upon his return, tell 
you with a mild surprise that he had 
spent the night at an hotel as luxu- 
rious as the Carlton or the Ritz. 

Some, as they drive in a station bus 
from Lime Street to the docks, past 
blackened public buildings and through 
draughty streets flanked by grimy 
offices, take from Liverpool their last 
impression of England. As their ship 
moves slowly down the gray, sullied 
stream of the Mersey, the seventeen- 
storied mass of the Royal Liver Build- 
ing, surmounted by its ungainly, fabu- 
lous bird, the more graceful Cunard 
Building, reminiscent of the Farnese 
Palace, the meaner houses of Birken- 
head on the opposite shore, the masts of 
shipping lying in the docks, and the 
cumbersome ferry-boats crowded with 
business men, fade out of sight in the 
smoky haze. Gulls whirl astern; before 
lie open seas and new continents. 

Others, homeward bound, in their 
anxiety to catch the earliest express 
southward, give even less heed to what 
Liverpool is or is not. Yet its inhabit- 
ants are as individual and as robustly 


English as any on this island, looking 
down upon Manchester as an emporium 
crowded with Jews, Moors, and other 
un-English elements, and London as a 
town for gayety and amusement — a 
sort of local Paris — which would not 
suffer by learning from the north a few 
lessons in hard-headed business. 

Liverpool has something of the alert, 
open, free-and-easy atmosphere of 
American or Canadian cities. For 
Liverpool, in common with them, is 
new. To-day its population is over 
three quarters of a million; it is a city 
of laden trams and thoroughfares as 
crowded as Oxford or Regent Street. 
But when Francis Bacon represented it 
in Parliament, it numbered no more 
than a thousand souls; and when, a 
century later, Thomas Steers con- 
structed the first dock with flood gates, 
it had not greatly increased. Privateer- 
ing and the slave trade did for Liver- 
pool’s growth in the eighteenth century 
what cotton did for it in the nineteenth, 
as many as 50,000 slaves being carried 
in Liverpool bottoms just before the 
abolition of slavery. 

To-day, Liverpool and cotton are sy- 
nonymous. Though some £10,000,000 
are being spent on the improvement of 
the Mersey docks, though Liverpool is 
the centre of the East India and Colo- 
nial wool-trade, though she imports 
grain, cattle, and tobacco, cotton reigns 
supreme. You may see wagons laden 
with bales of cotton in the streets; 
cotton waste lies in the gutter or is 
swirled into the air by the breezes 
blowing up from the Mersey; men 
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hurrying to lunch are covered with it; 
Manchester spinners walk into the 
importers’ sample-rooms, estimate the 
staple and quality and make their bids. 

And the hub of all this activity is the 
Cotton Exchange. It is a vast pillared 
hall; in the centre is the trading-ring in 
front of which, on a large blackboard, 
are displayed in chalk figures, from 
minute to minute, the ever-fluctuating 
prices of cotton — cotton to be de- 
livered in one month, two months, three 
months, cotton not yet planted. At 3 
P.M., when the New York Cotton Ex- 
change opens and the American prices 
are received by direct cable, the uproar 
of buyers and sellers becomes intense, 
while on the outskirts of this clamorous 
crowd, surveying the scene with an air 
of apparent detachment, or talking 
perhaps of last night’s dinner or next 
Saturday’s game of golf, their hats 
tilted over their noses or thrust on to 
the back of their heads, stand the men 
who control the Liverpool market. 

In a second they can call their 
representative from the ring; almost 
within a minute they can cable to New 
York and receive an answer. In this 
room they have spent a great part of 
their lives; in it many have made, lost, 
and remade fortunes. 

Cotton speculation has set its stamp 
on Liverpool. The line between money 
made as a business and money made as 
a game is sometimes thinly drawn. 
Speculation in business becomes a 
game, gambling in a game becomes a 
business. The average Liverpool man, 
even though cotton be not his ordinary 
vocation, will, according to the occa- 
sion and his circumstances, be ‘long’ 
or ‘short’ of a hundred or a thousand 
bales of cotton. In fact, he is prepared 
to gamble on anything, from horse- 
racing to the numbers in the corners of 
the pound notes in his pocket. 

An argument, perhaps, occurs on a 
hand at poker; a pack of cards and a 


bottle of whiskey are produced; the 
cards are played on the only available 
piece of furniture — a chair drawn up 
between the two disputants; notes are 
pulled in crumpled handfuls from the 
trouser-pocket; and within ten minutes 
a hundred pounds have passed hands, a 
couple being left unnoticed on the 
floor where they have fluttered. For 
these men have learned to lose and win 
money with the sang-froid of a Mellish 
or a Fox. A man may be judged by 
whether he is a good or bad loser. 

Racing is here, as elsewhere, the 
most patronized form of gambling, but 
it is enjoyed in no spirit of levity. Form 
is worked out, information is gleaned 
and sifted, close counsel is kept, and 
the stakes are.large. For three days in 
the year, when the Grand National is 
run, Liverpool is the host of the racing 
world. The crowds, brought to Aintree 
by train, char-d-bancs, or private 
motor, are densely packed on the 
stands, in the paddock, and along the 
course; many return to Liverpool to 
dine and dance to the strains of the 
latest purveyor of jazz music. 

During the day the Liverpool man 
stands somewhat apart; for, with the 
exception of the professional racing 
man, he is the most intent on the 
business in hand. But, the racing over, 
he will dine at the Adelphi Hotel, the 
centre of Liverpool’s jeunesse dorée, 
and, if a loser, will drown his regrets in 
a magnum of champagne, or, if a 
winner, will drink, in the company of 
his friends, deep into the night. For he 
is generous and hospitable to a fault. 

He may, for business reasons, keep 
his views on the trend of the cotton — 
market to himself; he may not be 
overready to pass on a tip for a race; 
he is, in fact, hard-headed where his 
business principles are concerned; but 
he will lend a hundred pounds to a 
friend: in want without much reflection 
as to how or when it will be repaid. To 
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him money is not a treasure to be 
hidden in a napkin, but a commodity to 
be increased by keen wits and com- 
petition, to be lost with a shrug of the 
shoulders, and to be spent for the 
enjoyment of himself and his friends. 

He does not judge his fellow men by 
any severe moral, intellectual, or social 
code. If he likes a man, he tells him 
so; he is no more reticent if he does not. 
All that he demands is that he shall be 
liked in return. The basis of his 
friendship is an easy good-fellowship, 
its obligation is to stand by a man. 
He expects the mutual service of a 
Damon and Pythias rather than the 
spiritual affinity of a David and 
Jonathan. 

In cementing a friendship, in trans- 
acting business, a cocktail or a whiskey 
and soda is the Liverpool substitute for 
the proverbial salt. If a man meets 
another for the first time, the natural 
corollary isa drink. As offices empty at 
the lunch hour, or in the evening, the 
bars and the clubs fill. Liverpool clubs 
are not institutions where men seek 
seclusion behind the Times or the 
Saturday Review, in the depths of 
capacious armchairs, but where they 
meet each other at the card or billiard 
table, or where, to the sound of clinking 
glasses and the inquiry, ‘ What’s yours?’ 
talk over the day’s business or the 
day’s sport. Nor has the visitor to 
Liverpool to be a prince of the royal 
blood, or a foreign potentate, to be 
admitted into the sacred precincts as a 
temporary member. Hospitality de- 
mands that he be received on his own 
merits or a friendly introduction. 

While the man is spending his day in 
business, and his evenings over his 
wine or at the card table, in a partly 
American, partly eighteenth-century 
atmosphere, what of his helpmeet? 
Her lot is not so enviable. She inhabits, 
in all likelihood, a red-brick villa, built 
in the worse period of nineteenth- 


century domestic architecture, on the 
outskirts of Liverpool or Birkenhead. 
The walls of her drawing-room are 
decorated with prints after Landseer or 
Meissonier or watercolors in broad gilt 
mountings; modern bronzes and Japa- 
nese ivories decorate the mantelpiece; 
in the middle of the room stands the 
inevitable silver table. 

Taste has not advanced beyond the 
reign of Queen Victoria. But what is 
lacking in taste is made up for by the 
more solid comforts: plain English 
cooking, a shoulder of lamb or a 
partridge superbly roasted; a cellar 
well stocked with the best vintages of 
port and sherry. The home is largely 
regulated by the requirements and the 
predilections of the male. 

For Liverpool is, first and last, a 
community of business men. There is, 
indeed, an artistic set which indulges 
in the Bohemianism of periodical fancy- 
dress dances, conducted with a con- 
ventional unconventionality in the 
neighborhood of an artist’s studio. Mr. 
St. John Ervine’s Ship or Mr. Drink- 
water’s Oliver Cromwell are performed 
in Liverpool before they reach London. 
But the average citizen prefers his 
cigar and the front row of the stalls at 
the latest revue imported from London; 
and, if ever he enters the Walker Art 
Gallery, he lingers before the picture 
which tells a story, the landscape 
painted with a photographic accuracy, 
or, during the autumn exhibition, the 
works of the pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood. 

Except for one great statesman, 
Liverpool has given birth to no out- 
standing figures in art or literature. 
Instead, her ships have sailed the 
Seven Seas; she has helped to clothe 
mankind from Europe to farthest Asia; 
and, above all, she has bred, in the 
buoyancy and optimism of this north- 
ern air, a race of men simple, straight, 
sincere. 
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A PAGE OF VERSE 


PALACE OF ART 
BY F. M. HALLWARD 
[Poems] 


Stix for his soul’s delight, each one 

May rear a loftier pleasure-house 

Than that wherein King Solomon 
Feasted and held carouse; 


And though he tread where commerce lowers, 
And though its smoke his vision mars, 
May set his bird-bedizened towers 

To twirl among the stars; 


See, lit by far, celestial beams, 

Without the aid of any spell, 

The shining palace of his dreams, 
Gold-domed and wonderful. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN 


I 

[Spectator] I 

Tue dead men to the living call: ( 
Brothers of old, how goes the day? t 
Is there ripe fruit on the southern wall 0 
Rich with our blood that rot in clay? c 
Brothers of the great brotherhood, t! 
Do they fling roses for your feet? . 
The living heard them where they stood bs 
Idle, or trudged the pitiless street — : 
Hopeless, unwanted. Brothers of old, pe 
How go the song, the dance, the mirth? L 
So you are warm, we are not cold R 
Lapped in impenetrable earth. P 
The victors stand in the market-place Se 
And no man gives them wine or bread; L 
Would that we too had won that race Its 
And earned the clay-cold rest! they said. P 

( 

pr 





But to be dead, to lie alone! 
They answered: it is well; go sleep, 

Never to know what we have known — 07 
With dreams to keep: with dreams to keep. 











LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


THE THEATRE IN LONDON 


Lonpon theatres, for the moment at 
least, present an extremely cosmopoli- 
tan spectacle. The United States, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, and 
Austria have all contributed plays, and 
American dramatists have more plays 
running, both good and bad, than those 
of any other country except Great 
Britain itself. The most creditable to 
American art is Mr. Eugene O’Neill, 
whose Anna Christie is being presented 
by Mr. Charles B. Cochran, the English 
producer who recently visited the 
United States and returned impressed 
by the New York theatre, which, he 
found, makes up by its ‘vitality’ for its 
notorious shortcomings in other respects. 

Among the other American plays of 
no particular artistic pretensions, now 
playing in London, are Mr. George M. 
Cohan’s So This Is London! which is at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, and an- 
other Potash and Perlmutter play 
called ‘Partners Again,’ which is at the 
Garrick. Mr. Cohan apparently pleases 
the British public. One critic, at any 
rate, recently referred to his play as ‘a 
very rich feast of fun and fancy.’ Irving 
Berlin’s Music Box Revue is also to 
have an early London production, as 
well as another American play called 
Dover Street to Dixie. The Capeks’ 
R. U. R. and the Insect Comedy are 
playing in London as well as New York. 

Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife, by Alfred 
Savoir, has made a tremendous hit in 
London and was recently approaching 
its three-hundredth performance, thus 
practically duplicating its success at the 
Potiniére in Paris, where it was first 
produced. 

Polly, the sequel to the Beggar’s 
Opera, playing at the Savoy Theatre, 
may not equal the success of the 


Beggar’s Opera, but it is already a very 
successful play. Seats are now being 
engaged three months in advance, so 
that the eighteenth-century ballad- 
opera will probably end by breaking 
some of the records set by the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas in the London 
theatre where they became famous. 

Not all the native English plays are 
so creditable or so successful. There 
are no new plays of any great distinc- 
tion. A farce called Tons of Money is 
nearing its five-hundredth performance 
at the Aldwych Theatre and is said to 
have been seen by over half a million 
people. One of the most successful 
revues is the Nine O’Clock Revue, which 
has been playing for a long time at the 
Little Theatre in Adelphi. It is a little 
like the celebrated knife which had first 
a new handle and then a new blade but 
continued to be the same. The man- 
agement has kept introducing topical 
skits, almost nightly, and has _ re- 
vamped the production at frequent 
intervals, so that it is not uncommon to 
find people in London who have seen 
this one production from twenty to 
thirty times. 

Ali this makes it easier to understand 
why Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. Gordon 
Craig, and Mr. Granville Barker emit 
semioccasional wails with regard to the 
state of the British theatre. 


¢ 
‘RECENT’ ARCHZ:OLOGY 


From Syria, from Spain, and from 
England come records of interesting 
archeological discoveries. M. Virol- 
leaud, who is head of the Archzo- 
logical Department of the French 
Government in Syria, has discovered a 
closed sarcophagus which is believed to 
be fourteen hundred years older than 
the cldest yet discovered in Syria. It 
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probably dates from about eighteen 
hundred years before Christ. The dis- 
covery was made at an angle of the 
outer wall of the old castle of Jebel at 
Byblus. The sarcophagus is made of 
native limestone, a foot or two thick. 
The lid is not held in position by metal 
fastenings, but is so heavy that its mere 
weight ensures its staying in place. 

There are no inscriptions on the 
sarcophagus, but careful observation 
by French archeologists furnishes a 
clue to the nature of the tomb. Among 
other objects which it contained was a 
perfume-vase made of volcanic glass 
with neatly worked gold circles at its 
neck and its foot. On this gold mount- 
ing there were two oblong depressions 
where something had clearly fallen out. 
M. Virolleaud sifted the débris of the 
tomb carefully until he found two gold 
pieces, which fitted into these holes and 
bore the Egyptian hieroglyphics which 
make the name of Maa-en-Ra. This is 
the enthronement name of Amenem- 
hat III, who belonged to the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Egypt, and leads the dis- 
coverer to believe that the tomb be- 
longed to a Phoenician prince who was 
either a vassal or an ally of the Egyptian 
king. Apparently Egyptian influence 
was strong in Phoenicia at this period, 
although the presence of a silver vase in 
Egean style hints also at Greek in- 
fluence. The tomb must have been 
entered during the Roman occupation, 
for fragments of Roman glass are found 
in it, but nothing seems to have been 
disturbed. 

Further traces of Paleolithic man 
have been uncovered at Niebla, a town 
in southern Spain, which lies midway 
between Seville and the Portuguese 
border. Niebla is a very ancient walled 
city, and near by are extensive lime- 
stone quarries, which have been worked 
continuously by prehistoric man, by the 
Romans, the Moors, and the Spaniards. 
Few remains earlier than the Neolithic 


era have hitherto been found, but the 
discovery, in August 1922, of some sixty 
Paleolithic tools shows the greater 
antiquity of the quarries, where the 
men of the old Stone Age seem to have 
dug artificial caves in the rock. A 
member of the first party of modem 
explorers sends the following descrip- 
tion to the London Times: — 


These extensive quarries originally were 
not quarries at all, but a great series of 
caves cut out of the rock in a circle, with a 
more or less circular gallery connecting one 
with another. The remains are no less than 
sixteen feet high, and notwithstanding the 
destruction wrought by the Rio Tinto engi- 
neers, who naturally made the most of the 
singularly favorable conditions for blasting, 
we still have what appear to be great peaks 
projecting into space, all chipped out with 
those Paleolithic picks. The proof is that 
the indentations made by our experiment- 
ers with the same tools, alongside of the in- 
dentations that constitute the entire surface 
of those projecting peaks, can be distin- 
guished from the original. work only by the 
greater cleanliness of the part freshly 
chipped. 


In England excavations are being 
carried out in South Somerset, which 
reveal relics of sun-worship during the 
Bronze and Iron Ages and also during 
the period of Roman occupation. The 
site appears to have been a fortified 
camp, although there is some doubt how 
long the Romans occupied it. Frag- 
ments of Roman scale-armor have been 
found in several places. 

The district where systematic exca- 
vations are now being carried on has in 
the past yielded a number of other rich 
finds to the casual or accidental exca- 
vator. One of the most important con- 
sisted of three earthenware crocks, filled 
with some two thousand brass coins. 


+ 
GOETHE AS A PAINTER 


OnE ordinarily thinks of Goethe as 
a great writer, but his greatness in 
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literature has really helped to prevent 
appreciation of the diversity of his 
genius. His contributions to biological 
science were in themselves enough to 
assure his name immortality. He also 
did some drawings and paintings which 
were at least acceptable, and to these 
the Swiss review, La Semaine Littéraire, 
devotes a short article: — 

“It is to be regretted that Goethe did 
not devote himself entirely to drawing 
and painting, in which he would have 
excelled. The fine arts interested 
Goethe from his childhood. He him- 
self tells in Dichtung und Wahrheit how 
he lived in a home where works of art 
occupied the place of honor. His father 
brought back from Italy some draw- 
ings and engravings and amused him- 
self by explaining them to his son. In 
the upper story of the same house 
there was a large room where artists, 
always welcome guests, would come to 
work. 

‘The young Goethe would spend 
hours beside their easels. When he 
went to Leipzig in 1765 to study, he 
spent more time at the Academy of 
Painting than in his courses at the 
university. At that time he took les- 
sons in drawing from the painter F. 
Oser, and lessons in engraving from the 
engraver Stock. During the years that 
followed Goethe hesitated between 
painting and literature as a career.’ 


+ 


AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA BY GIOVANNI 
PASCOLI 


Travian newspapers announce the 
discovery of an unpublished drama by 
Giovanni Pascoli, which has been 
printed in a few copies for private dis- 
tribution. 

The curtain rises over a mountain 
landscape with sparse trees and in the 
background the turret of a castle and 
the spire of a village church. The two 
principal characters are taken from a 


medieval poem — two sisters, Gaietta 
and Oriore. Toward the evening of a 
day when the whole populace expects 
the end of the world, Gaietta goes to 
the village cemetery and stands watch 
over the grave of her young child so 
that it may find its mother as soon as 
it arises at the sound of the Angel’s 
trumpet. A local prophet announces 
the unavoidable death of all in the 
fiery words of the Apocalypse, while 
Oriore’s betrothed, the watchman upon 
the turret, sings forth his praise of 
eternal love as a truth that dominates 
even death. People maddened between 
terror and hope, crawl among the 
graves. 

‘The sun sets. . . . It will rise again 
to-morrow!’ sings the watchman from 
his tower. ‘It will not. . . . It will not 
rise again. . . .’ confused voices an- 
swer from among the crowd, and a 
choir of maiden voices reiterates the 
lament. 

The two sisters presently enter the 
enclosure. Oriore regrets bitterly that 
her blind love for her betrothed de- 
prived her of enough courage to tell 
him about their near death. She sings 
of her grief: — 

While he sings there so sweetly 

None will be here to listen 

Save a great Archangel 

With a trumpet in his hand. 

And he will be all alone 

When, oh! like dead twigs from a tree 

Stars and worlds will be falling upon us... . 

Lo! A great silence, a clear and long note, 

And a star called Bitterness 

Trembles, shatters, and falls — falls 

And embitters everything, 

Everything — even love. . . . 

Woe to thee, Oriore! 


Her sister responds: — 


I have come here. 

Under this stone is my heart 

That has stopped beating. 

When my little one arises 

I want him to see the face of his mother. 
I shall take him in my arms 

And carry him to Jesus, 
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And during the ensuing long dialogue 


between them, along with the despond- 
ency of Oriore—who realizes the 
futility of her love-songs of yesterday 
invoking a future felicity that is never 
to come — flames up the proud joy of 
her sister, the mother who feels that in 
a few moments, perhaps, the little 
creature she once lost will be again alive 
to her love. 

Presently the mob invades the 
cemetery, seeking refuge with the dead 
who are about to arise, and imploring 
them to guide them toward ‘the great, 
infinite city.’ The voice of the prophet 
rises again, and in the general dismay 
the voice of Gaietta alone is like a ray 
of light. 

At the opening of the second act the 
turret watchman appears, with a 
sword, looking for his beloved, whom 
he wants to kill with his own hand 
rather than give her up to Death. In 
vain the prophet tells him that ‘this is 
the night when God alone may take a 
life,’ and almost invokes damnation 
upon the impious lover. But the 
prophet’s dark vision of Death finally 
overwhelms them as a cloud, and Ori- 
ore and her lover take leave of each 
other. But the wind they mistook for a 
beginning of the deadly tempest proves 
but an early morning breeze. The 
rustle of the forest greets them instead 
of the Archangel’s trumpet. Soon the 
watchman greets the morning once more 
from his tower. And amid the revived 
joy of living, Gaietta sinks down over 
the grave of her child, who will not arise. 


* 


A FRIENDLY HAND ACROSS THE 
TRENCHES 


EVEN war is not quite so horrible as 
it is painted. The London Daily News 
vouches for this amusing incident of 
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the strained period when British and 
Turkish forces confronted each other 
at Chanak, and war was expected at 
any moment: — 


A Turkish subaltern, who had become 
very friendly with his British téte-d-téte, 
hurried over one morning, looking very 
distressed. He explained that his trench 
was being inspected by the Turkish General, 
and, as he had n’t the requisite amount of 
wire available to put up a good show, could 
the British subaltern, like a good sport, lend 
him some? He promised faithfully to re-roll 
and return it whenever the inspection was 
over. The wire was forthcoming, the inspec- 
tion passed off happily, and, true to his 
promise, the Turk returned it, all neatly 
rolled up, ere nightfall. 


+ 
KANGAROOS IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Tue Channel Islands are one of 
the most interesting appanages of the 
British Crown. Half French, half 
English, they are ruled by King George, 
not as King of Great Britain but as 
Duke of Normandy. They are the last 
relic of the once extensive French 
possessions of the English kings. 

Stead’s Review — an Australian mag- 
azine which ought to be an authority 
on kangaroos — contributes this sur- 
prising faunal note to popular knowl- 
edge of the Islands: — 


Few people are aware that at Herm 
Island, one of the Channel Islands, near 
Guernsey, there are a large number of 
kangaroos running wild. This island is only 
one mile long, by three quarters of a mile 
wide. Thirty years ago Prince Bliicher, 
grandson of General Bliicher, imported one 
male and three female kangaroos, and to- 
day they are swarming all over the island, 
where they have plenty of grass and scrub 
to eat. Recently a pack of beagles were 
taken over to hunt them with. These dogs 
were unable to get a single one of them. 









BOOKS ABROAD 


Réparations, dettes interalliées et restauration 
monétaire. Paris: Les presses universitaires, 
1928. 

[Revue de Genéve] 


M. Nogaro, professor of law at the University 
of Paris and delegate of the French Government 
to the International Labor Conference, has not 
written a dry economic or technical treatise — 
or, to put it a little differently, he has written a 
book which is technical in the science it contains 
but is intelligible to everybody and deserves to 
be read by everybody. If M. Nogaro’s book, 
which is so sensible, so pertinent, and so reputa- 
ble, had received one half the publicity that has 
been bestowed on the book of Mr. Keynes, the 
people of France would be better informed on 
the exact situation of the Reparations problem. 
M. Nogaro devotes a convincing chapter to the 
true difficulty of reparation, which does not con- 
sist in determining either the amount of the debt 
or Germany’s capacity to pay it, but lies in the 
impossibility of transferring from one country to 
another enormous sums for which there is no 
common currency. 

A good share of the misfortunes that have be- 
fallen Europe during the last four years are due 
to the fact that the Governments have confused 
Germany’s capacity to pay with her means of 
transferring the money. Hence has arisen the 
catastrophic fall of the mark, which is the indirect 
cause of the world-wide economic crisis. If M. 
Nogaro had spoken sooner, and if he had been 
listened to, — which unfortunately has not been 
the case, — we should not have had any occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, and Europe’s peace would have 
been better settled than it is. 

M. Nogaro’s book contains other chapters of 
the greatest interest with regard to interallied 
debts and monetary stabilization, but nothing 
can equal the significance of what he says about 
Reparations. How does it come that a country 
which possesses experts of such distinction in 
prominent positions makes so little use of their 
experience? 


Six Great Scientists, by Margaret Avery. Lon- 
don: Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1923. 
2s. 6d. 

[Discovery] 


WE hear so little of the private lives of great 
scientists that we are inclined, sometimes, to 
think that they have none: that they live in a 
plane very different from our own, wherein test- 


tubes and mighty discoveries take the place of 
our little romances and everyday adventures. 
But in this book we read of many very human 
incidents which seem to bring us in much closer 
relationship to men who have revolutionized the 
thought and the practice of recent years. Pas- 
teur, Lister, Darwin, Wallace, Mendel, and Gal- 
ton are portrayed for us: we hear of Darwin’s 
perpetual ill-health and brave endeavor in de- 
spite of it; of Lister and his unfortunate lapse at 
school, which forced his parents to withhold a 
‘plumb cake’; of Pasteur’s fervent patriotism 
and great kindliness. The main features of the 
life-work of these six eminent men are brought 
out in a most clear and interesting manner. The 
sex of the author is clearly shown in her very just 
emphasis on the influence of a well-selected wife 
on a scientist’s work! We recommend this book 
as an example of interesting and stimulating 
biography. 


The Poetical Works of Andrew Lang, edited by 
pe Lang. 4 vols. London: Longmans, 1923. 
2 Qs. 


[Edmund Gusse in the Sunday Times] 


Mrs. Lana, who deserves high praise for the 
judgment and courage of her selection, has not 
attempted to place her husband’s poems before 
us in biographical or bibliographical order. She 
has — no doubt purposely — omitted all dates, 
and has refrained from any indication of previous 
arrangement. She has grouped the pieces to- 
gether under a variety of headings, such as 
‘Oxford and St. Andrews,’ ‘Scotland,’ ‘Loyal 
Lyrics,’ and the like. This order is very much to 
be commended, since a mere reprint of Andrew 
Lang’s miscellaneous lyrics, in the successive 
volumes which he published in the course of his 
long life, would have produced a sense of inex- 
tricable confusion. He had a hundred interests, 
and they inspired his rhymes in turn, no one sub- 
ject occupying his mind to the exclusion of the 
others, but each incessantly recurring. Mrs. 
Lang, therefore, has done his memory a benefit 
in discovering a pattern in this maze, and in giv- 
ing her husband’s poetical work a sequence which 
he never had the leisure or the inclination to de- 
mand for it. At the same time, it may be per- 
missible, on historic grounds, to recall biographi- 
cal conditions which Mrs. Lang has thought it 
best, for the moment, to ignore. Her collection 
presents to us, in excellent shape, the best results 
of her husband’s work in poetry. It throws no 
light at all on the development of his genius. 
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Studies in the Development of the Fool in 
Elizabethan Drama, by Olive M. Bushy, M.A. 
London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1928. 


({H. B. C. in the Manchester Guardian] 


It is greatly to Miss Bushy’s credit that her 
dissertation on such a subject does not leave us 
bored to torpor. At times, indeed, her learning 
petrifies the figures it invokes: the poor Fool’s 
genealogy is stretched back to the palzoliths and 
the neoliths of ancient and medieval mummeries, 
while all the time one suspects that his real pro- 
totype had sat with the dramatist in the village 
inn. And it is very strange that, having exalted 
him to the privilege of an ancestral portrait gal- 
lery, you should omit from it such direct forbears 
and immediate cousins as those of Plautine and 
Terentian stock: if not the Romans themselves, 
why not Thersites of the Interlude, why not Ben 
Jonson’s Anglo-Romans? 

But what a sombre lot of effigies they are! 
Alas, poor Yorick! When the Fool has been dug 
out of the old printed texts, his laughter is but 
the grinning of a chapfallen skull. 


. . . [heard a fellow 
Once upon this stage cry Doodle, Doodle, Dooe 
Beyond compare. 


The libretto is mainly trash; it was Tarlton, it 
was Kemp, who set the theatre rocking. Yet, if 
ashes are to be disturbed in these later days of 
pickaxe and of spade, may all fools find as careful 
and considerate an exhumator as Miss Bushy. 


Chinese Painters, a Critical Study by Raphael 
Petrucci, translated from the French by 


Frances Seaver. London and New York: 
Brentano’s, 1923. 
[New Statesman] 


Tue author speaks like one having authority. 
His book deals as shortly as possible with the his- 
tory of Chinese painting from the earliest records 
to the present day, explaining the ideas and feel- 
ings upon which it is based, and giving us some 
slight knowledge of its technical progression. 

The first chapter deals with the equipment of 
the painter, and the second with the ‘Representa- 
tion of forms.’ It includes a splendid disserta- 
tion on perspective: the popular fallacy that 


mb, 


perspective was ignored by the Chinese painters 
is exploded. The third chapter deals with the 
division of subjects — a matter of vital impor- 
tance in the understanding of Chinese art — and 
the fourth with Inspiration. Part 1 of the book 
deals with the evolution of Chinese painting, in 
which he reveals the complex tradition which de- 
termined the choice of subjects, and the methods 
of carrying them out. It is rounded off with a 
conclusion in which he tells us that ‘the time has 
come when there are signs throughout the world 
of a desire for a universal civilization, by the 
reconciling of ancient divergencies.’ An un- 
timely death saved him the spectacle of post-war 
bitterness. 

The translation is good. The book is pleasantly 
got up, and the illustrations, if occasionally 
somewhat badly printed, are apposite. 


On the Margin: Notes and Essays, by Aldous 
Huxley. London: Chatto and Windus, 1923. 
6s. 

[Times] 


Many of the shorter papers in this collection 
belong to the last, and not at all inglorious, in- 
carnation of the Atheneum as an individual jour- 
nal. Mr. Aldous Huxley then, under the name of 
Autolycus, discoursed charmingly, gracefully, 
and with an occasional emphatic unexpectedness, 
upon trifles, mainly literary, such as the pleasure 
of rereading Candide amid the desolation of 
‘moving in,’ the music of dripping taps in the 
night, the words of pantomime songs, advertise- 
ment, ‘Delina Delaney’ as an instance of euphu- 
ism, or the possibilities of an anthology of 
Depressing Verse. 

In some connections Mr. Huxley has the repu- 
tation of being a frank and dashing wit, a shade 
free-spoken for the drawing-room: but if any 
drawing-room could not absorb what he here 
offers it we should not rate very highly its powers 
of thought or conversation. For, with all his wit 
— which is real wit — Mr. Huxley not only has 
dignity himself but knows what it means. 


+ 
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